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APTER MANY YEARS. 


BY KATE PUTNAM, 








CHAPTER I. 
**O’er all there hung the shadow of a fear; 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
That said. as plain as whisper in the ear, 
* The place is haunted.’ ** 


F I shut my eyes I can see it all, 
now that so many years have in- 
tervened, as plainly as I could 
then—the home of my childhood ; 
and, by “home,” I mean not so 
much the old, tumble-down house 
where my father lived, and where 
of course we children ate and 
slept, as the stretch of solemn 
pine woods wherein it stood. A 
lonelier place you might. search 
far and wide to find. But for all 
that, and despite the half terror 
with which the sombre vastness of 
our playground inspired us, Geor- 
gie and I spent the greater por- 
tion of the day outside the four 
walls of our dwelling. Wild almost as little gipseys 
we became in this manner, and either from this 
cause, or from some erratic tendencies inherent in 
the blood, I gained that out-door spirit, that impa- 
tience of conventionalities, that makes me to this 
day feel more at home with my feet upon fresh turf, 
inhaling the sweet earth smell, with no roof between 
me and the blue sky, than in the most magnificent 
of drawing rvoms, though it outdo the glory of Solo- 
mon in the splendor of the upholsterer’s art. 

Lonely? There was no human residence within 
miles of us. The little village of —— was at quitea 
distance, and this seemed like the great world to us. 
Days passed sometimes when we saw no faces besides 
the inmates of our cottage; for our house did not 
even open on the deserted woodland road, but stood 
alittle way back, as if shrinking from the most 
casual observation. 

Trust children’s instinct where a secret is con- 
cerned! I knew something brooded over that house. 
How, I cannot tell. To be sure, 1t may be said that 
an imaginative child will form such theories, and in 
some instances they prove correct. But this was not 
all. Something lurked in the very atmosphere about 
it. I breathed more freely every time I stepped out- 
side it, thongh a dreary exchange might seem, to a 
stranger’s eye, the pine wood which encompassed 
the low-built mose-grown house. A few rods off lay 
spread a lake, black, sluggish, inert as death, where 
gaunt, ill-omened birds were wont.to wheel and cir- 
cle, and break the stillness with sudden cries that, in 
the twilight, sent the blood all curdling back to the 
heart with a vague terror, for nothing can be more 
dimly suggestive of evil than the noises one hears at 
nightfall in lonely woodlands, when every sound the 
strained ear catches is exaggerated a thousand fold. 

Over that pond the sun used to go down in a sea 
of blood. Night after night I have seen its fiery 
splendor strive to kindle a faint reflection on the still, 
black water. But though the western windows 
glowed like rabies, though even the dark-green pine- 
tops caught a ruddy stain, the sullen water and the 
wooden cross defied the track of sanset glory. 

But as yetI have said nothing of that cross, the 
very climax of my shuddering interest. It was gray 
and old, battered with wipd and rain; upon the sides 
clung lichen and black crusted moss, while, round 
and round, like a deadly snake, a rank poison vine 
embraced it in its sinuous folds, until near the very 
top it reached its crest of veined leaf and tendril. 

All by itself on the western shore of the lake, just 
where the strip of yellow sand ended. 
memento of rescue erected to signify a deliverance 
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from those hungry waters. No mark of Christian 
burial for one who had ended bis hermit days in this 
secluded spot The heart ‘that had mouldered to 
dust beneath it had been the prey of unholy passions; 
the head that had earned that pillow had worn on 
its forehead the brand of Cain. It was a murderer's 
grave. 

When the knowledge came to me first, it occasioned 
no shock, scarcely a surprise, it all chimed in so ex- 
actly with my feelings. Only I used to dream of it 
nights, as children will, in vivid, frightfal dreams, 
and by day I brooded over the spot, indulging my 
wild fancies, one of which was that the poisonous 
vine had grown straight from the wicked heart be- 
neath, the legitimate inheritor of the strong, unholy 
vitality that had inspired it. 

A morbid cradle for an imaginative child like me, 
this gloomy spot, you will say. Well, perhaps so, had 
it not been for Georgie’s healthy companionship. We 
were all in all to each other, united, it seems to me, 
by a closer tie than ever yet bound brother and sister. 
O George McGregor, strong, tender and true-hearted ! 
I have yet tosearch the world for a nature like yours, 
or, I sometimes think, for a love to eqnal that prince- 
ly largesse lavished on me all those years. On the. 
wall yonder his picture hangs, lifelike in the large 
blae eyes, the open brow, the daring mouth, the head 
set on with unconscious lordliness; most lifelike, all. 
One sigh, my brother, my first friend, to the memory 
of those bygone days. 

When I was a very little child I had heard it first. 
Several young men, oddly dressed, and half-foreign 
léoking, were down by tbe lake, one day, a party of 
artists they were, making sketches in the neighbor- 
hood. Bat at first I could not imagine what they 
were doing with those funny-looking little brushes 
and square pieces of stiff paper. . 

**That’s a pretty child,” said one of them; ‘‘sin- 
gularly enough she has a likeness to Lascelles, here,” 
indicating, as hespoke, a young man lying on the 
sand, under a pine tree, nearly, watching the wreaths 
of smoke that curled up from his cigar. At these 
words he raised himself on his elbow, looked alter- 
nately at the speaker and at me, then at Georgie, 
who was already gazing with wide-eyed admiration 
at the colors laid out on the painter’s palette. 

‘“*Which?” he asked, finally, ‘‘the girl or the 
boy?” 

O, the girl,” said another, “ and she does, really. 
If you were an artist, you'd see it yourself.” 

** And wherein, pray, does the resemblance lie?” 
asked Lascelles, incredulously. ‘I’m not anxious to 
disprove it in view of her beauty, only I’m unable to 
perceive it. If there were only a reasonable pros- 
pect of her growing up like whatshe isnow! Rayn- 
ham, you’re learned in such matters; what do you 
say?”’ 

Raynham, the first speaker, a rather slender man, 
with cold gray eyes and thin lips, regarded me with 
a close, critical glance. 

**I think she will develop into a beauty of which 
her present prettiness is only a faint promise.” 

“And / think,” interposed the third, “that ten 
years from now she’)l be a very ordinary country 
girl, except for the infernal temper that always goes 
with those black eyes.” 

“ Judging by your own angelic self,’’ sneered Rayn- 
ham, who did not seem to like the last speaker. 
Neither did I. There was something in his bold, 
handsome face with the heavy mustache and reck- 
less eyes, that, child as 1 was, Ishrank from. Georgie, 
on the contrary, had already established the most 
friendly relations with him, standing by his side, and 
watching the quick energetic strokes that converted 
the crude color into a semblance of earth, and sky, 
and water. 

“ Well, I know what I’m saying,” retorted he. 
“She belongs to Bluebeard up yonder, a lineal de- 
scendant of this old- crumbled dust, you know. I 
never met the man bat once—McWregor, I mean— 
and a more savage, misanthropic, Diogenes-Timon 
sort of man I never saw. I wouldn’t pass the night 
mnarmed in the hease. Murder goes in the blood.” 





“ What is it?” said Lascelles, rousing himself with 
interest. *‘And what do you know about it? You 
are a famous fellow for claptrap, Clancy.” 

‘*No particular claptrap about this. Seventy-five 
years ago, the story runs—I got it from my uncle, 
you know his antiquarian propensities. His daily 
food consists of church records and parish registers. 
Scott’s Dryasdust to the life. Well, seventy-five 
years ago, Owen McGregor fell in love with Miss— 
Miss—I’ve forgotten the other names, but no mat- 
ter. There was a rival in the case who proved suc- 
cessfal, and McGregor shut himself up in that desert- 
ed hole, to brood over it, instead of running over the 
water as you or I would have done, and forgetting it 
after a month or two in continental life, for he was 
a gentleman by birth and education, and possessed 
of plenty of means. But he chose rather—give me 
that ochre, will you, Raynham?—to addle his brains 
over it till he was as fariously insane as—as Lascelles 
when he saw me the other evening with the divine 
Blanche, or as Raynham when he gets his pictares 
hung ont of sight; and the result was thatthe other 
fellow, before he had been married three years, dis- 
appeared, the Lord knows where. And so, it was 
generally considered, did McGregor; for though he 
protested his innocence to the last, there had been 
previous threats on his part, and traces of blood 
were found upon his clothing. Sv a clear case was 
made out against him, and the authorities, with 
their usual kindness, provided him a neck-tie, gratis, 
and an elevated view of the surrounding country, 
and here he lies with his ‘‘ Sacred to Memory”’ form- 
ing an ornamental feature in my sketch.” 

‘‘Singular taste,” observed Raynham, with evi- 
dent incredulity, “ thatshould lead his descendants 
to remain hereabouts, even clinging to the identical 
cottage where he secluded himself! One would 
think a change of air would be beneficial in that case 
if ever. What became of the property?” 

‘Yes, Munchausen,” said Lascelles, laughing. 
“Gather up the thread of your narrative a little 
more closely. You leave too many loose ends.” 

‘* Nonsense!. If it had been fiction, do you think I 
would have contented myself with anything so tame 
as that? The property? Well, I suppose they have 
it still. But it unsettled the whole race, you see. 
McGregor, I told you, married and left a son, didn’t 
I? Grandfather of this one, and great-grandfather 
of the girl here. They were as proud as Lucifer, all 
the McGregors, from our friend here under the 
cross—who comes back nights they say—to his glum 
descendant, who as good as shut the door in my face. 
Well, my little fellow, should you like to be an art- 

ist?” This last to Georgie, who, little heeding the 
conversation, stood watching with fascinated eyes 
the growing forms upon the canvas. “Should you 
like to paint pictures?” 

** Yes, I should,” said Georgie, fearlessly. 
you show Rite and me?” 

‘* What is your name, Marguerite?” said Lascelles 
tome. “I havea little cousin named Marguerite, 
only they callber Pearl. It’s the same thing, you 
know. Now, Raynham, put usin your sketch.” 

I was not afraid of Lascelles, I remember, as of the 
others, but had so strong a desire for his approbation 
that this notice from him made me quite happy. He 
put his arm about me, and kissed me several times, 
after which he kept me beside him, notwithstanding 
Clancy’s disagreeable sneer as he fixed his eyes on us. 

**Contrast, aren’t they?” said the latter, looking 
from me to Georgie, to whom he had suddenly taken 
quite a fancy, ‘‘and what’s your name, my boy?” 

** George McGregor,” answered Georgie, boldly. 

“The deuce! She can’t be your sister, that little 
girl! You don’t look in the least alike.” 

* Yes she is,” said Georgie, evincing by his tone a 
certain pride in me. ‘“ Rite’s my only sister, and we 

live up there with father and old Aunt Hettie. And 
Rite’s eight years old, and I’m nine, and when we’re 
grown up we’re going to live all alone together in a 
house of our own.” 

This announcement appeared to amuse Clancy im- 
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mensely. He broke into a laugh. 
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** Certain of that, are you? Doesn’tit bring back 
the touching, undoubting faith of childhood, Las- 
celles? Why, my young friend, in ten years you'll 
care no more for each other than I do for that stamp 
of acigar on the ground there. Live together, in- 
deed! If you agree tolerably, you'll be fortunate.” 
At these words which seemed to shadow forth some 
impending evil, I began to feel like crying, while 
Lascelles started up with a gesture of indignation. 

‘* For Heaven’s sake, Clancy, if you haven’t one 
iota of innocence, or belief in anything left yourself, 
don’t attempt to drag everything else down to your 
wretched level. They will find out the world soon 
enough, these children, without your troubling your- 
self to turn showman to its panorama.” 

“Pooh!” ejaculated Clancy, contemptuously. 
“ How much of it do you suppose they understand? 
T never put much faith in the little ‘ pitchers’ adage. 
But what is it, young one? Have yousuffered from 
Vanity Fair yourself, and grown disgusted with the 
modern Moloch?” ” 

“ Disgusted with you and your rank materialism,” 
muttered Lascelies; then, at a warning word from 
Raynham, who was sketching us, fel] back into his 
old position with one arm around me. 

By-and-oy the picture was completed. A careless 
painting in water colors, bat graphically true to life, 
and with a nicety of finish, which, as I learned after- 
wards, characterize the slightest of this painter’s 
sketches. Herein my boudoir, I have it now, with 
other childish treasures—not having quite outgrown 
myself of that period, and it is like opening a window 
from the present into the past, to look at that square 
bit of canvas. 

Tell me, did you ever see anything more perfect 
than that carelessly drawn head, the short amber 
curls brought out in strong relief against the b 
tree-trunk, the eyes with the same look of sunlight 
filtered through wine, half laughing, half tender, the 
features clear cut, highly-finished, as if generations 
ago they had crystallized into that type, boyish now, 
but stamped with no immaturity. That is Lascelies, 
as I saw him then, as Raynham portrayed him. The 
little girl is I, Rita McGregor. Itis a beautifal child, 
and the odd suggestion of a likeness between the 
two faces is quite perceptible. In the moulding of the 
features it must lie, for she is twenty shades darker, 
with her black eyes and olive, pomegranate-flushed 
cheek, than the young man against whose arm she 
leans. 

# I prize the picture very much as a memorial of 
that day when Raynham gave it to me at my childish 
entreaty. 

‘* By Jove, there’s a splendid spectacle!” exclaimed 
Clancy, pointing to the west, with ite sea of fire. 
** How would you dispose of that in your cold color, 
Raynham? I'll try asunset effect, some time. Bat 
Lascelles, we’d best be on the tramp, directly, if 
we've any idea of getting back to —— this evening. 
I’ve no fancy for taxing Bluebeard’s hospitality.” 

Before they went, I remember a vague feeling of 
sdérrow, of coming loneliness, as if, with the removal 
of the arm that encircled me, some link was broken 
that occasioned me actual pain. This it was that 
brought the tears into my eyes. 

“ My poor little darling!” said Tascelles, in sur- 
prise. ‘‘Are you really so sorry that I am going 
away?” Then, disengaging a tiny locket from his 
watch-chain, he put it into my hand. ‘“ Keep itand 
remember me, and some time, if you still care tor 
me, you shall have a picture. to wear in it. Good- 

by, Rita darling, I must be gone now, but perhaps I 
shall come again next year.” 

‘‘ When you finish your love-making, Lascelles,” 
broke in the impatient voice of Clancy, “‘ remember 
Iam waiting for you. Be kind enough to take a 
sbare of these burdens, will you? Last time I'll 
ever—” The remaining words were lost tome. Less- 
ening up the road, their voices and laughter sounded 
still awhile, but they were gone out of my childish 
life, and I stood motionless, looking at the picture 
in my hand, till the sun had thrown his last beam 
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CHAPTER II. 


** Beware, beware of witchery 
And fall not in the snare 
That lurks and lies in wanton eyes 
And hides in golden hair."’ 


“Tf life’s a burden, end it, throw it off, 
Send the freed spirit to its home again."’ 


ONE day I suddenly awoke to the fact thati was 
fourteen years old, a very mature age it seemed to 
me. I had often recalled those opposite predictions 
of the artists Raynham and Clancy, one of whom 
had prophesied great beauty for me, the other that 
I should develop into an ordinary country-girl. Six 
of the ten years had passed already, and which judg- 
ment seemed likely to prove correct? My looking- 
glass reflected a complexion dark, but glowing with 
richest bloom; eyes large and so intensely black as 
to make the face seem fair by contrast; a low brow 
shaded by a wealth of jetty hair, which, had the 
close curl been straightened, would have reached my 
feet, and, as it was, fell far below the waist; features 
small, but every line as clearly defined as if chiselled 
from marble. That 1 was not ordinary-looking I 
knew by the notice I attracted from strangers, for 
often in the village my cheeks had cri 1 under 
rome steady glance. Twenty times a day, too, did 
George—now grown a great boy of fifteen—assure 
me of my beauty, as I submitted patiently to tigure 
as Juliet or Rosalind, or some other heroine of ro- 
mance, in the rude sketches he was continually 
essaying. 

Yes, I was beautiful, and from it I derived a vague 
pleasure, a sense of fitness that I should be in tune 
with the lovely spring weather, not jirring its per- 
fection by a discord in the soft May music. 

George, by this time almost as tall as his father, 
bright, handsome and manly, was a son to gladden 
any parent’s heart, and I believe was the only thing 
our father had ever cared for. Since my earliest re- 
membrance he had lived a hermit’s life in our se- 
cluded cottage, with only us children, and Aunt 
Hetty for housekeeper, a deaf old woman once a ser- 
vant in his father’s house. 

Never had children fewer companions. Though 
kind to George, even with him my father rarely un- 
bent from his gloomy reserve, “while to me he was 
stern and untender to a degree that made me stand 
in awe of him, even while 1 longed, sometimes, to 
climb upon his knee and smooth his troubled fore- 
head with my kisses. As it was, it often chanced 
that a whole day would pass without his addressing 
a dozen words tome. Neighbors we had none, and 
with the village people he held little communication. 
Once when I ventured to ask Aunt Hetty if he had 
never been different from what he was now, she 
said, “‘ He’s just like all the rest of ’em, child, like 
all the rest of’em. Georgie favors his mother more, 
in his ways.’”” Which was all I could gain from her, 
and, indeed, conversation being no easy matter, by 
reason of her deatness, it was not often I essayed it. 

But my father’s real existence lay among his 
books. An inveterate reader, often late into the 
night he used to pore overthem. And wich this taste 
I sympathized. How or when I learned to read, I 
do not know, bat it was very early a source of keen 
enjoyment; and in this way my mind was filled with 
the most desultory store of knowledge, while in other 
respects I was childish beyond most children. 

My life being monotonous, the little episode, where- 
in Lascelles stood out as the principal figure, re- 
mained vividly stamped upon my mind. And the 
conversation, then not fully comprehended, I had 
leisure to ponder, until I had evolved a meaning 
from it. Georgie, who, being otherwise engrossed, 
had not paid it special attention, insisted that it was 
all a story out of his own head—the narrative of the 
painter Clancy—and that he wasn’t a girl to be fright- 
ened at ghost stories. 

But often at night,unable to sleep, I fancied I heard 
strange sounds above, in the garret; deep-drawn 
breaths, and heavy steps across the floor, and I 
longed, but did not dare, to question my father on 
the subject. e 

And still I kept the little empty locket, wondering, 
as summer drew near, if I should have the prom- 
ised picture, should again hear the sweet voice and 
see the kind face that lingered in my memory. Ea- 
gerly I watched the wild June roses unfold their 
pink petals, to freight the air awhile with their faint 
breath, then wither and fall. By-and-by the black 
berries hung luscious fruit along the briers in the 
late August, and then autumn came and whitened 
into winter, and very bitter was my disappointment. 

But next year I took heart again, only to wait, as he- 
fore, in vain. And soit had gone on from year to 
year, the pain gradually lessening, but the same 
hope reviving, whenever June flushed the wayside 
roses. This young stranger had grown to be my ro- 
mance. That I should meet him again I never 
doubted, and that it must be in the summer I was 
equally sure. 

Among a pile of books in an unfinished room de- 
voted to their use, I had found one in which I was 
greatly interested, but the second volume was miss- 
ing. As it was a novel, and a very exciting one, it 
may be imagined I prolonged my search until all the 
books had been examined, but fruitlessly. Then it 











occurred to me that in a corner of the garret I had 
seen a number of old books, and among these, per- 
haps the treasure might be found. 

Eagerly | ran up stairs, then paused, for I seldom 
ventured into the attic, particularly since I had 
learned te connect those mysterious sounds with that 
terrible story. Even by daylight I shrank from en- 


that woful predicament, so, summoning a bold heart, 
Lentered the dark, still room. Like most garrets it | 
was the repository of old farniture, books, clothing, | 
and odds and ends of everything, all buried beneath | 
the dust. To-day it was brightened by a ray of sun- 
light on the floor; and somehow §with that for a com- 
panion I did not feel afraid, and proceeded with my | 
search. Having made sure that my book was not» 
among those in the corner, I noticed that a row of; 
others stood on the top of a curious old desk. But 
here also I was unsuccessful, and was turning to go 
down, when an impulse of curiosity made me exam- 
ine the desk itself. 

«Under the pressure of my finger its rusty lock 
gave way, and I peered into the compartments, and 
among the papers in the pigeon-hvles, but nothing 
of interest rewarded me, until I opened a little 
drawer that had previously escaped my eyes. Here- 
in were a book—a journal apparently—two minia- 
tures, and a folded paper, which, when opened, dis- 
closed a lock of sweet-scented golden hair, that had 
evidently belonged to the original of one of the pic-‘ 
tures, for she was @ beautiful blonde, with blue eyes 
and just such gold-colored hair—as nearly as the 
painter could represent it—falling in rich profusion 
on her ivory shoulders. The other was a handsome 
young man, perhaps twenty-four years of age, and 
bearing a strong likeness to my brother George 
McGregor. 

Who were they, and what connection had the book 
with them? Perhaps it was something better than 
my novel, the story of a real life! Eagerly I took 
them all down to my room to examine them at leis- 
ure, and in lieu of my missing book perused this 
journal, and startled enough was I to find that its 
writer had been no other than Owen McGregor! 
Would it be the record of that ghastly deed? 
Should I find there the growth of a purpose culmina- 
ting in that hideous act? More than once as I held 
the yellow leaves, my hand trembled and my breath 
came fast. But not from fright, for anything sadder, 
more heart-breaking, I neverread. Atits beginning 
the writer seemed to be a gay, high-spirited youth, 
enthusiastic and warm-natured, Between him and 
acertain Austin Lascelles—the last name startled 
me again—there appeared to be the closest friend- 
ship. In many respects their circumstances too were 
similar, for they were both orphans, nearly of an age, 
and possessed of considerable wealth, and sympa- 
thetic in their tastes and feelings. 

The scene of my story I pictured to myself from 
the few lifelike touches of description. It was on 
the sea-shore, a very wild coast where vessels were 
not unfrequently wrecked. Long ago, tradition said, 
a Spanish ship laden with gold and silver specie, and 
otherwise richly freighted, had gone down upon 
those rocks, and that somewhere, buried in the sand, 
this ancient treasure still existed. Search had often 
been made for it, but always unsuccessfully. Yet it 
seemed to be a favorite dream with McGregor and 
his friend that the fortune of finding it was reserved 
for them, a promise binding whichsoever might 
chance upon it first, to communicate it to the other 
and share equally with him. 

Thus, firm in their belief, one day they began a 
search for the wealth deep-hidden in the bosom of 
the covetousearth. But, as if Heaven frowned upon 
their project, a terrible storm came up, and forced 
them to suspend it. Then occurred that scene of 
fearful grandeur, agood ship struggling powerless 
in the grasp of the mighty sea. Little assistance 
could be rendered, and when the tempest had sub- 
sided the sand was strewn with corpses and the half- 
dead living. Among these latter was a beaatiful 
girl, white like a lily and with long golden hair, 
‘lovely as one of heaven’s own angels.” 

After this it was curious to see how this girl, whom 
they had rescued, interwound herself with McGreg- 
or’s every thought; how distrust and jealousy grew 
up between the two friends. Which did she love? 
For pages that question was the constantly recur- 
ring refrain. Now the young man was in an ecstasy 
of happiness, and again, racked by tormenting 
doubts. The girl, ‘‘ Flora’”’—the only name given— 
must have been crueller than the sea that gave her 
up, more pitilessthan the rocks whereon that sea 
bad dashed the helpless ship, never letting his heart 
one moment out of her grasp, playing with him, en- 
couraging, bewildering, maddening him by turns. 

Then came the growing uncertainty, the coldness 
rising like a wall between him and his friend Las- 
celles. In some sentences one seemed almost to feel 
the heartbreaking. O, the depth of suffering of 
which that nature seemed capable! The man’s brain 
was reeling, his whole soul dying in agony, while 
the coquette triumphed in her power of inflicting 
anguish. 

But when in time, her heartless game ended, she 
married the other, McGregor was like one insane. 
From that time he appeared to have secluded him- 
self at a distance from his birthplace, in an old stone 
cottage in the woods (our very own), where, seeing 
no one, he brooded continually over his sorrow. The 
record of these years—written at intervals—is not a 
pleasant one—the once noble nature being warped 
into a sad travesty of its former self. He too had 
married, but seemed indifferent to his wife and little 
son—whom the journal mentions casually—his mem- 
ory ever turning to his lost love, or nourishing fierce 
hatred of the rival who had taken her from him. 
Still, from first to last, no threat was breathed against 
him, until the writing on the yellow pages ceased 
abruptly. 

All this of course produced a strong impression on 
me, but I kept it secret, even from George, and hid 























- it. But again, I could not leave the hero in 


a heart had been entangled in fatal meshes of golden 
hair,a man had found life valueless without “‘ the 
fair face and the tender voice that made him mad 
and blind.” 

And now I have come back to that spring day when 
through green woods, past meadows jewelled with 
violets, I went leisurely to the village, little dream- 
ing of the turning-point in my fate so close at hand. 
How it all happened I never can tell. I have a con- 
fused remembrance that a handsome gentleman, of 
forty-five or thereabouts, after regarding me intent- 
ly, finally addressed me, putting various inquiries to 
me as to my name, age, residence, etc. 

“And you have no recollection of any other home?” 
he asked; then continued, ‘‘I must see your father. 
I wish to talk with him. Your resemblance to—to 
some one I used to know is really startling. A few 
miles yonder in the woods your home is? I am go- 
ing that way myself, and will take you there in my 
carriage.” 

The drive through the woods was very pleasant, 
and I liked my new acquaintance extremely, none the 
less, perhaps, that I fancied I perceived in him a 
certain likeness to Lascelles, particularly when he 
smiled. : 
* How would you like to come and live with me?” 
he asked. “I have a little girl about your age, 
named Marguerite, too, but we call her Pearl—and 
then there is—but what is the matter?” 

* Pearl,” I repeated, eagerly, something recurring 
to my mind, “ please, sir, what is your name?” 

‘* Lascelles, Raymond Lascelles,” he answered, 
smiling; ‘‘do you like it? Well, asI was saying, 
there is another little girl at the Hall—that’s what 
we call our home—Teresa; so you would not lack for 
playmates.” 

“But what would become of George?” I asked, a 
little doubtfully, for I had told him all about our 
home life. 

“George? O, we would dispose of him in some 
way,” with another smile. ‘‘But is not this the 
place?” 

In the old house an unusual stillness struck me. 
Aunt Hetty was absent, and all the rooms seemed 
empty. 

‘* Perhaps my father is in here,’ I said, laying my 
hand upon the door of the room where he frequently 
sat reading. O heaven! how deathly faint I grew at 
the sight that met my eyes! Motionless, rigid, a form 
lay stretched upon the floor. I had found my father, 
but I cannot tell how I feared the white face whose 
eyes, blank with death’s awful stare, gazed fixedly 
up to the ceiling, beholding nothing. 

On the desk wasa sealed paper with the address 
“To my son, George McGregor,” written on it. 
Close by the inkstand stood a phial of colorless 
liquid. These things I saw, and nothing more, for I 
fell senseless. When I recovered, Mr. Lascelles, to- 
gether with George anda stranger, a lawyer from 
the village, had read the papers. One of these con- 
tained a statement to the effect that I was not the 
daughter of my supposed father, but that he had 
found me, a homeless waif, in the streets of a foreign 
city, and moved by an impulse of charity had taken 
me home with him and brought me up like his own 
child. Of my parentage he knew nothing, for I had 
been little mure than an infant, hardly able to lisp 
my first name, ‘“* Marguerite,” and the other I either 
did not know, or could not pronounce. In a will which 
the letter contained, a certain provision was made 
for me, and the remainder of his property, apparent- 
ly a large one, was bequeathed to George. For his 
suicide he gave no reason save that it proceeded from 
utter weariness of life. 

The few particulars given concerning my history, 
Mr. Lascelles declared confirme1 the belief that had 
possessed him when his eyes first rested on me, that 
I was the daughter of his only sister, of whom he 
had lost sight some sixteen years since. In which 
case my name was Marguerite D’Elormie, my moth- 
er having married a French officer of that name, and 
he himself, being my uncle and nearest living rela- 
tive, would assume the charge of me at once. 

So, by this sudden tragedy the few inmates of our 
little cottage were dispersed: our father—for so lL 
still called him—to find in the grave that repose 
which life had denied him, George—his legal guardi- 
an, Mr. Reed, deeming it best to remove him from 
such gloomy influences—waseto go abroad that he 
might pursue in the Eternal City the study of his 
beloved art; Aunt Hetty would return to the house 
of a relative who lived in the village, and I was to 
accompany Uncle Raymond to his home. 

Of that journey I remember little save that at last 
we turned up an avenue bordered by noble trees, 
and approached a great house, on whose piazza, 
with arms about each other’s waists, two young girls 
were walking up and down, pausing occasionally to 
laugh and chat with some one whom I could not see, 
sitting in the shadow of a great woodbine wreathed 
about the pillars. 

At sight of a carriage, they ran eager'y down the 
avenue, exclaiming: 

*O papa!” “O Uncle Raymond!” ‘ How soon 
you have come back!” while he leaned out and 
laughed amusedly at their excitement. 

** Pearl, my dear,” he said, addressing the shorter 
of the two girls, ‘‘ had not you and Teresa patience to 
wait until we drove to the door? Now you will only 
have the trouble of going back again to welcome us 
when we alight.” : 

They obeyed his bidding, with a look of wonder on 
beholding another occupant of the carriage, for which 
they were evidently unprepared. When we stepped 
upon the veranda, the third person, hitherto conceal- 


to Mr. Lascelles, with a half look at me. By this time 
the two girls had also reached us. 

**T have brought you a new cousin, Pearl,” said Mr. 
Lascelles, “‘and you and Teresa must make her feel 
at home. My nephew Claiborne, too,” indicating the 

young man, “is your cousin, Marguerite; so with so 

many relatives you will have no excuse for being 

homesick. But at present you are doubtless more 

inclined to be both tired and hungry; so young peo- 

ple we will all adjourn to the house. Your mother 

is it home, = suppose, Teresa?” 

How was I going to like my new home? I asked 

myself as 1 laid my head upon my pillow, in that 

little bijou of a room destined for my future occu- 

pancy. 

Pearl Lascelles I decided to like upon the instant, 

and 1 think the fancy was mutual. She was a very 

pretty girl, a few months my senior, with great blue 

eyes and golden hair that somehow recalled the min- 

iature I had found in our garret, but without the 

cruelty that lurked in those red lips. Very gay and 

frank she seemed, a little high-spirited, perhaps, but 

kind and generous. We were confidential friends in 

fifteen minutes. 

Teresa, strikingly handsome in a Spanish style, 

was a direct contrast, with creamy-olive cheeks, and 

large dark eyes, now flashing, now softening, hair as 

black as mine, but lustreless, and a form that even 

at that early age—for she too was not yet fifteen— 

had curved into voluptuous roundness, yet still grace- 

fully lithe as some wild creature of the woods. 

- She had looked me over with repressed scorn at my 

poor clothing, and put out her dainty hand rather 
coldly, and afterward, when Claiborne Lascelles was 
presented to me, had given a quick glance, jealously 

watchfal, as it seemed, to perceive what impression 

I produced on him. When my eyes first rested on 
his face I was unable to keep back a start and a 
blush, unperceived by the others, but noted by her 
observant vision, and this little incident had sown 
the seeds of bitterness between us, destined to spring 
up liberally, hereafter. 

For in kim who stood before me, I beheld—my 
childhood’s hero—now a young man of twenty-four, 
rather matured than changed by the six years which 

had intervened since seeing him, and looking older 
for the amber-brown mustache which at that time 
had not graced his lip. The foolish tears almost 
trembled on my lashes, for those beautifal eyes—to 
me 80 familiar—looked at me with the careless glance 
of a stranger; while about my neck hung a little 
empty locket waiting for that face that showed no 
recognition ! 

But how should the child of eight be recognizable 
in the girl of fourteen? Yet somehow this was a 
possibility which I had never taken into considera- 
tion—my growth having been so gradual a thing tu 
me, and now that the meeting, s0 long looked for- 
ward to, had taken place and come to nothing, as it 
were, it made me unhappier than anything had ever 
done before. 

In an impulse of childish pride, I took my locket 
off, and laid it away with Raynham’s sketch, vowing 
inly that, as he had forgotten me, I would never re- 
mind him of my identity. Truth, however, compels 
me to state that I put my locket round my neck 
again, that very night, and cried myself to sleep. 


CHAPTER III. 


Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet 
Womanhood and childhood fleet. 


WHAT a different life it was that I led! Girlish 
companions of my own age, governesses, teachers, a 
housefull of servants, and all the luxuries to which I 
had hitherto been a stranger. For the first few days 
1 fancied myself unutterably wretched. I missed 
George, constantly regarding him still—asl felt sure 
I should always do—as my own brother, and longing 
for the letter I had not yet received from him. Then 
the shock of my father’s death, the revelation of my 
strange history, the loss of every familiar association, 
all affected me powerfully. 

Then last, although not least, to find a stranger in 
my one friend’s place! I did not know whether to 
be glad or sorry when Pearl told me he was here 
only for a brief visit, after which he would go abroad 
for a few years. 

** And Teresa is so absurdly jealous,” she conclud- 
ed; ‘‘she gets angry in a moment, if he looks at any 
one else. Not that he’s her cousin at all, as-he is 
mine, and yours, too, for the matter of that, since 
you’re Aunt Lilian’s child. O dear, it’s so strange I 
can’t make anything of it! Papa scarcely ever speaks 
of Aunt Lilian, and yet she was his only sister. 
Somehow I fancy she didn’t marry to please him; 
that he disliked your father, or something of that 
sort. Just like a novel, isn’t it? But you mustn’t 
cry and be homesick any more.” 

Teresa’s pr in the h hold I have not yet 
explained. Her mother, Madame de Lenares, a rela- 
tive of Mrs. Lascelles, had married a Spanish gentle- 
man residing in New Orleans, who had afterward 
lost his wealth in speculations, and his life in a South 
American revolution. Whereupon Mrs. Lascelles— 
there having been in early girlhood almost a sister’s 
fondness between them—insisted on her cousin's 
coming to live with her, which Mr. Lascelles second- 
ed, as he would have done any motion of his 
wife’s. 

So Madame de Lenares had accepted the invita- 
tion, and made herself so much a part of the house- 
hold, that on his cousin’s death, the reins of domes- 











away securely these mementos of a tragedy wherein 


ed in shadow, came forward and extended his hand 


tic government having passed into her hands, she 
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Being both 
good and beautiful, it excited some wonder in my 
romantic mind that she had not also succeeded Mrs. 
Lascelles in the affections of its master, knowing 
nothing, then, of any love that would survive the 
grave. . 

And now I must narrate the strangest part of the 
circumstances amid which [ found myself placed, 
namely, that [ had every reason for believing the lo- 
cation identical with that described in Owen Mc- 
Gregor’s journal! The house itself answered the de- 
scription, the sea-coast rugged with rocks where the 
waves beat incessantly, even a gigantic oak tree, al- 
luded to on one occasion as a trysting-place, could all 
be identitied. The house was a very old one, had been 
in their family “ thousands of years,” Pearl said, with 
her usual exaggeration, “ so papa will! live here, and, 
O Rite,’”’ dropping her voice mysteriously, “ that left 
wing’s haunted! It is, really, and Grandfather Las- 
celles had it cut off, and moved away where it stands 
now, and set those yews out between, for nobody 
could live in it, though it’s large enough for a house 
itself. But he wouldn’t tear it down, and papa wont, 
either. To be sure he laughs at that idea, and 
says the chief objection is, that it is not comfort- 
able nor well-finished. But there are very strange 
stories about it. It’s an enormous house altogether, 
ours is. I’d much rather have a little cottage, 
wouldn’t you? By the way, what was your home 
like, Rite?” 

‘Don’t frighten your cousin to death, Pearl, with 
those fearful hobgobiin tales in which you so much 
delight,” said Claiborne Lascelles, who for the past 
few moments had stood unperceived behind her. 
‘“Recollect, all are not gifted with your marvellous 
courage. You will make her so nervous that when 
I come here next I shali find her afraid of her own 
shadow—or of me, the most harmless fellow in the 
world, as every one knows.”’ 

“And the vainest one,” said Pearl. ‘Would you 
believe it, Rite, a few persons having expressed the 
opinion that he was not utterly deformed, his head 
is fairly turned. It is!’ You asked me what Rite 
thought of you. You know you did.” 

“Upon my word, you are a young lady to take one’s 
breath away! I wont repose my confidence in you 
any longer. Miss Rita, what do you think of me? 
Are you going to join the enemy, or shall we be 
allies?” 

** Choose my side,’’ cried Pearl. ‘‘ The Lascelles are 
York and Lancaster, a perfect War of the Roses, you 
know. Being one of the Lancaster Lascelles, I ought to 
favor Red, but I don’t. Which color do you like best?” 

** Yes,” he repeated, which do you, prefer? tame, 
insipid White or glorious Red? But Marguerite is a 
Lancastrian by birth, like you, Miss Pearl. And as 
he spoke, he gathered a red rose, while Pearl, a little 
maliciously, ran off to meet Teresa, leaving us alone, 
which made that young lady’s eyes flash like black 
diamonds. 

“The sweetest on the bush!” said Claiborne, as he 
handed me the flower. ‘Stay, let me put it in your 
hair.”’ 

I accepted the decoration, and Teresa, who by this 
time had come up, gave a little frown which seemed 
to afford the young man considerable pleasure. 

Tt was not long befure my eyes were opened to a 
fact which—although when I first admitted it to my- 
self it mortified me not a little—it was useless to dis- 
guise; namely, that Claiborne Lascelles, while pos- 
sessing all the striking personal beauty I remember- 
ed, had for six years been endowed by my fancy with 
ideal attributes transcending the real. In short, now 
that I was fourteen, he did not have for me that 
nameless charm, which at eight had attracted me so 
powerfully. But we were the best of friends, and, at 
his departure, when I heard him promising his pic- 
ture to Teresa, I was surprised to find that it did not 
render me in the least miserable. And of course I 
left off wearing the locket? No, whatever he was 
now, I kept it for the tender memory, that like a 
strain of music had sweetened my childish dreams. 

After this, life went on regularly but not monot- 
onously, for about two years. To healthy young 
creatures, full of life and vivacity, existence seldom 
drags. There were wild rides on our ponies, little 


| Parties, and now and then, asa ggeat piece of indul- 


gence from Uncle Raymond, we were permitted to 
attend the theatre or some other place of amusement 
in a neighboring city. 

“The three Graces!” we overheard one gentleman 
whisper to another, on one of these occasions, and 
Lascelles, who caught the words also, was never 
weary of tormenting us with their repetition. Uncle 
Raymond I had in the meantime learned to love as a 
father. That he had been very fond of my mother 
I could tell from casual words dropped by him now 
and then. Once, when he kissed me, and called me 
by mistake ‘ Lilian’—her name—I caught the glim- 
mer of tears in his eyes. But despite his unweary- 
ing kindness, and the sisterly affection of Pearl, with 
@ sudden rush and yearning, would often come mem- 
ories of my old home and George McGregor. 

One other source of trouble I had, Teresa’s evident 
jealousy of me in connection with Claiborne Las- 
celles. He wrote frequently to her, and occasionally 
to Pear!, and, naturally enough, often inquired for 
me. But slight as was his notice, it was a thorn to 
the jealous Spanish girl. And this feeling which 
separated us—arising, I verily believe, from nothing 
—lI regretted the more, as she possessed much no- 
bility and sweetness, which drew me to her when her 
better nature was uppermost. At other times, how- 
ever, I almost fancied that she longed to revive for 
me the terrors of the Spanish Inquisition. 

About this period she was growing into a very be- 





Witching girl, coquettish, exigeante, capricious; at 
sixteen, being far more childish, neither Pearl nor I 
had half so many lovers. 

“IT don’t want to be a young lady,” said Pearl, 
openly. ‘I don’t care anything about people falling 
in love with me. It’s all nonsense. I like to dance, 
and all that, but I enjoy it just as much when we are 
a party of girls by ourselves, if there are only enough 
to make it jolly.” 

And I was very much of Pearl’s opinion, being at 
this time something of a romp, and caring more for 
out-of-door amusements than for all the parties in 
the world. But Teresa seemed born to find her chief 
enjoyment in society, all other pleasures being dull 
and spiritless in comparison. 

Claiborne Lascelles, as I have said, had sent his 
picture to Teresa. Pearl had one also, another view 
of his handsome face; and both were excellent like- 
nesses, though of course failing to give the beautiful 
amber of the hair and eyes. That belonging to Pearl 
I had taken to compare with my old water-color 
sketch of the same head. Line by line, feature by 
feature, the resemblance was perfect, allowing for 
the diiference of expression, age and coloring. Lov- 
ing beauty with all my heart, I could but yield my 
admiration to anything so perfect, viewed in an ar- 
tistic sense. 

While I sat looking at them Teresa entered, but 
my back being toward the door I was not aware of 
her presence untila sudden exclamation made me 
look around. 

“Where did you get that?” she cried, her eyes 
flashing, her black brows bent. ‘Did he send it to 
you—to you?” she demanded. ‘So you carry ona 
secret correspondence with him? You shall tell me 
all about it. LI insist on knowing.” 

Her tone made me indignant. I rose upand coolly 
locked the colored sketch in my drawer. 

“T shall tell you nothing about it, Teresa, except 
that I do not carry on any correspondence, secret or 
otherwise, with Claiborne Lascelles; and he has nev- 
er given me his picture or anything else, except a 
rose once.” ¥ 

**O yes,” flamed Teresa, ‘‘do remind me of that! 
I suppose you have it still. I tell you from the first 
I have not liked you. You have stolen Uncle Las- 
celles’s heart and Pearl's from me, and now you are 
dving your best to supplant me with Claiborne. You 
have not told me the truth about that picture, I 
know, and I will write and ask him about it.” 

With these words, having forgotten her original 
errand, she went out emphasizing her departure by 
a forcible slam of the door. 

When she had gone, I felt very wretched and 
friendless, and of course indulged myself in letting 
the tears flow which pride had repressed before her. 
How 1 longed for a mother whose love might bless 
mo now; for the father toward whom I yearned, 
whatever he might have been. All that I had been 
able to gain from Uncle Raymond was as follows: 
Ile had been a French officer, by name D’Elormie— 
I had taken my uncle’s name, Lascelles—-of good fam- 
ily but dissipated habits, who had persuaded my 
mother into a runaway marriage, leading her to 
break an already existing engagement. Further 


-| than this, Uncle Raymond knew little, except that 


they went to France, after which it was believed that 
Captain D’Elormie deserted his young wife, and left 
her to destitution, but her friends could never ascer- 
tain her whereabouts with certainty, and D’Elormie 
was killed afterward in battle, where he died fight- 
ing bravely, like most of his nation, Uncle Raymond 
did him the justice to add. 

That I was the child of his missing sister, he felt 
convinced, he said, on first beholding me, the like- 
ness was so marked and striking. Further, my age 
corresponded with the date of birth of Lilian’s little 
daughter, of which he had indirectly heard, and 
finally my identity was placed beyond a doubt by the 
‘finding among my childish clothing of a chain which 
he remembered as belonging to my mother. 

Only an orphan can understand how I longed for 
both my parents, even for that bad father who had 
blasted my mother’s life. George McGregor, too, if 
I could only see him, only look into his honest blue 
eyes and hear his loving voice! But again, unkind 
Fate had robbed me even of him; he was no longer 
my brother. 

Pearl, I could see, was weaving about him much 
such a romance as mine had been in the case of Las- 
celles. His letters, which I always read her, inter- 
ested her greatly, and when she saw a picture sent 
in one of them, she was enraptured with it, declaring 
that not even Claiborne was as handsome. And in- 
deed, George was a brother to be proud of. At this 
time he had been two years in Rome, where he had 
already, despite his youth, achieved no little success 
in his art, and after two years more he would return 
to America, which, as he told me, he loved too dearly 
ever to forsake. 

Being now about sixteen it was deemed best that 
Pearl, Teresa and I should be sent for our ‘‘finish- 
ing,’”’—whatever that mysterious word implies—to a 
large and fashionable boarding-school in a city many 
miles distant. 

Before our departure Pearl and I had gone toa 
favorite haunt of ours, one soft September evening. 
This was a picturesque nook in the woods, full of 
light and shade, and intersected by a little amber 
brook. But just now we found this swollen by the 
late rains to such an extent that we could not cross 
itas usual. Beyond it was a great tree—Owen Mc- 
Gregor’s trysting-oak, though of this I had told Pearl 
nothing—under which we were wont to sit for our 
long confidential talks. So we paused and looked 
wistfully across the stream. 





« Allow me,” said a voice behind us, suddenly. 

Both ‘Pearl and I turned with a simultaneous start, | 
There stood a gentleman with a broad plank, which 
he proceeded to lay across the stream, and then as- 
sisted us to cross. He was a very handsome man, 
with black eyes and a heavy black mustache, end 
something in his face struck me as familiar, although 
I failed to recall the precise time when I had seen 
him, and judging by his expression, my own features 
appeared to produce a similar impression upon him. 

He had, he told.us, been sketching in the vicinity, 
and, thinking we wished to cross the brook, had 
brought the board, that, laid upon two stumps, had 
formed his sketching-seat. 

‘* Did you notice how very handsome he was?” said 
Pearl, as we walked home together, “‘and how he 
looked at you, Rita?” but I was rather silent. 

Before our departure, I met him again, at least 
a half dozen times. I often walked in the woods 
without Pearl, and he was sure to be there; not per- 
haps entirely through chance. I knew I was doing 
wrong, but something in the adventure captivated 
my fancy—girls of sixteen are so foolish. By degrees, 
according to the nature of such things, common- 
places gave way to sentiment, sentiment to love- 
making, before I fairly realized the direction -affairs 
were taking. I felt that the acquaintance was not 
one that Uncle Raymond would approve, but possi- 
bly that very fact rendered it the more attractive. 
It has, perhaps, been guessed before this, that my 
new acquaintance was no other than the painter 
Clancy. Although he had changed very slightly, he 
now fascinated rather than repelled me, as he had 
formerly done. 

“‘T knew you almost directly. There are no otter 
eyes in the world like yours, and I have an extraor- 
dinary memory for faces,’’ he said, in one of these 
stolen interviews, when I had told him how I had 
seen him as a child eight years before. 

‘‘But do you know what you said then?” I whis- 
pered, blushingand laughing. ‘*A not very com- 
plimentary prophecy.” 

He looked rather quizzical. 
member. 

When we parted there was one of those half en- 
gagements between us with which silly girls occasion- 
ally fetter themselves. His recklessness and want of 
principle I overlooked, as he was strikingly hand- 
some, and had taken my fancy wonderfully. Then 
the acquaintance throughout had been a clandestine 
one, which smacked of romance to my undisciplined 
mind. Again, he was really very much in love with 
me, and to see a man of the world like him sub- 
mitting to my fascinations was of course immensely 
flattering to my vanity. 

For the first half year of my sojourn at Madame 
——’s, I carried on a secret correspondeuce with Mr. 
Clancy. At first it delighted me to receive genuine 
love letters, and I fear I wrote some very foolish 
things in return. But in course of time I began to 
realize the mistake that I had made. I did not love 
him. He had fascinated and flattered me, and that 
was all, and I had placed myself in the power of a 
bold, unscrupulous man, of whom I knew little or 
nothing. I began to feel frightened. 

Once I thought of confessing everything to George, 
but on maturer thorght decided to do nothing of the 
kind. Naturally we had grown very much apart in 
our years of separation, and a young fellow of eigh- 
teen was hardly a conjidant for a schoolgirl like me, 
The only remedy in my power was to allow the cor- 
respondence gradually to die out, for, little as I knew 
of Clancy, I felt certain that any direct severing of 
the entanglement would only arouse his anger, and 
make him the more determined to followit up. So 
my letters became fewer and colder, and his decreas- 
ed in proportion, until I ceased from writing alto- 
gether, and hearing nothing more trom him, I flat- 
tered myself that the matter was happily ended, 


{ think he did re- 





CHAPTER IV. 


“Tt was not in the winter 
Our loving lot was cast. 
It was the time of roses; 
We plucked them as we passed.,"’ 


WE had been at school about two years, on the 
whole very happy ones, and had, of course, in that 
time formed many intimacies. My especial friend, 
Laura Dennis, insisted on my going home with her, 
just after leaving school, Pearl and Teresa mean- 
while returning to the Hall, whither I was to come 
at the termination of my visit, and in the course of 
the following winter we were all to come out in 
society. 

Claiborne Lascelles, who had recently returned 
from Europe, and was to aceompany the others 
home, went with us to the station where we were to 
separate. After complimenting Pearland Teresa on 
their improvement and added graces of young lady- 
hood, he said, with what my vanity inierpreted as an 
admiring glance at me: 

“Miss Marguerite, I suppose you consider, our 
cousinship being of so much more recent date, that 
more ceremony should be preserved between us. But 
I shall remember your loyal devotion to our Lancas- 
trian side, notwithstanding the efforts of certain 
traitors to win you from your allegiance;” this with 
a look at Pearl who had her customary white rose. 

With Laura the time passed swiftly. Her father’s 
summer residence was in a town that was quite a re- 
sort of the fashionable world. When we arrived 
there it was the last of June, and I was to prolong 
my visit until September. 

Meanwhile, Pearl wrote frequent letters enthusias- 


tic with returning home, the joy of seeing dear pap, 
and filled with all the news of the village and the 
Hall. Claiborne’ was with them still—and O, she 
must tell me his compliment to us. He had pro- 
nounced us, in our several ways, the loveliest girls 
he had ever seen, Teresa the handsomest, Pearl the 
prettiest, and Marguerite the most beautiful. ‘And 
only think,”’ concluded Pearl, ‘*‘ Teresa was 80 anery 
that he, as she thought, gave the highest praise to 
you, she would scarcely speak ‘to him. You know 
how terribly jealous she always was. But I really 
think they are very much in love with each other 
now. At least they appear like it, sitting hand in 
the moonlight, and reading poetry. ' 

“ By the way, before I forget, what a sensation your 
brother George’s picture is making! Theone he sent 
over to the exhibition; everybody praises it. And 
apropos of Art, did I tell you that I saw that hand- 
some artist—who helped us over the brook once—the 
other day? He looked at me as if he half-remem- 
bered me. Good-by, Rite dear; a thousand kisses. 
Iam glad you are enjoying your visit at R—— so 
much. Claiborne thinks of spending a few weeks 
there. Adieu once more. LovetoLaura. Write by 
next mail.” 

About this time I kept a journal, as what school- 
girl—or one just loosed from school—does not? From 
the records of this period, I extract the following: 


R—, July 15, 186- 

At the party last night I met with quite a surprise. 
Nothing more nor less than this. Laura said to me, 
suddenly: e 

“‘ Why, there’s Mr. Lascelles coming towards us! 
Did I ever tell you, Rite, we met a namesake of 
yours inEurope? but I thought he was there still.” 

Of course I looked round quickly, and there stood 
Claiborne Lascelles, handsomer, if possible, than - 
ever. Laura greeted him, and began to introduce 
him, but I interrupted her with a laugh. 

“Mr. Lascelles is my cousin, Laura; I have met 
him frequently before,’’ I said ; to which he responded 
with a very low bow, and a smile at the idea of any 
introduction being necessary! After that Laura © 
left us together, and we began to talk. I confess to 
understanding now something of the fascination he 
possesses for Teresa. He has the most exquisite voice 
in the world. I could not help thinking of those 
moonlight readings with Teresa. Does he reall 
care for her, I wonder? Although we used to be very 
good friends, he never showed half the pleasure in 
my society that he did last night; and then his man- 
ner, too, seemed different. We danced together a 
great many times, and his dancing is certainly per- 
fection! I never felt so much like telling him about 
the locket. Somehow, I do not believe he cares so 
very much—there, what am I writing ?—poor Teresa! 

Mr. Lascelles was certainly the handsomest gentile- 
man in the room, with one ekception—Count de 
Chauvenet, a French officer of middle age. There 
was something so grand and soldierly, at the same 
time so melancholy, in the expression of the latter. 
I am sure he has a history. When Claiborne, who 
knows him slightly, introduced him, it delighted me 
that I could speak with him in his own language. 
He seems to have taken a great liking to me, and I 
do not know that I have ever been so drawn fo any 
one in my life. He asked me, in his polite French 
way, @ great many questions which showed his in- 
terest in me: Heis to remain in R—— some time, 
and promises himself the pleasure of seeing much of 
me. 

Ah! There is—yes, it is Claiborne Lascelles. He 
wished me to walk with him this lovely evening. 
Three weeks ago, he was sitting in the porch at home 
with Teresa! 

July 20. 

My head is in a perfect whirl for very happiness, 
In ancient times this excess of joy was held to presage 
evil. Jhave found my father! The French gentle- 
man—that grand-looking officer—is my own dear 
father, not killed in battle, but living and well. I 
cannot understand half of it yet, only that I am too 
happy. And he never deserted my poor mother at 
all—the idea makes me indignant now!—the tears 
come to his eyes whenever he speaksof her. Atthat 
time, and for years after, he was in p:ison, suffering 
cruelly. Uncle Raymond, he says, was a very good, 
avery honorable man, but always unjust to him, 
and favoring the other suitor because he was Amer- 
ican, and, ‘‘ the more rich by far at that time,” as 
papa says in his darling idiomatic English. After- 
ward, however, he fell heir to a large estate, and his 
elder brother’s title. But while on the other hand 
fate held to his lips this golden cup, with the other 
she inflicted a cruel stab that made his heart bleed 
bitterly. His idolized wife was dead, and of the lit- 
tle child, who had never seen a father’s face, no trace 
could be discovered. Ah, my dear, dear mother, 
were she only with us now! 

And we are to live in Paris, beautiful Paris, for 
papa says after we have travelled to our heart’s con- 
tent, he will take me there. At the very first he 
recognized my mother’s looks in me, though I am 
darker, like him, and he says he is very proud of his 
beautiful daughter, ‘‘ the evening star of his life.” 
I do not know whether I am myself, or havechanged 
identities with another. 

But with all my joy, I am half frightened at the 
foolish feeling I am coming to have for Claiborne 
Lascelles. If I suddenly catch sight of him I start 
and color, and if a day passes without seeing him, I 
am listless and ennuied. It must be nervousness. 
Papa, too, has gone to see Uncle Raymond, and I 
miss him already. 





Last evening Claiborne and I went rowing togeth- 
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each other in the faint light. 
fect, the great stars so bright, the wash of the waves 
80 dreamily sweet against the boatside. I believe I 


in a trance ot delight. Even on the water there was 
a faint, languid heat, after the breathless day. Far- 


- off songs, low laughter and broken sounds reached 


us from distant boating parties. 
Lascelles, leaning back on his oars, looked at me 
with those beautiful, tender, half-sad eyes. What 
do they mean? Does he look 80 at her—at Teresa? 
“* Drifting, drifting, on and on, 
Mast, and oar, and rudder gone, 
Fatal danger to each one, 
We helpless as in dreams, 


o” 


I said aloud by some irresistible impulse. 

Did the thought of Teresa cross his mind? Ido 
not know. Somehow her name is not often mention- 
ed between us. ButI could not helpthinking of her, 
even against my will, for she loves him, O, what a 
tangled skein this life of ours is! 

Ten, looking at me in the half light, he, too, be- 
gan to repeat, in a low voice: 

*** The lights of land have dropped below 
The vast and glimmering sea. 
The world we leave is a tale that is told, 
A fable that cannot be. 
There is no light in the sphery dark—' "’ 


Here he broke off, to listen toa song wafted to us 
from a distance, and left the verse unfinished, but I 
felt shy of asking him the rest, although I thoaght it 
beautiful. Another inst4nce of that foolish constraint 
that possessed me lately. 

August. 


I am trembling so I can hardly hold my pen! I 
wonder does every girl feel so when she thinks— 
when she is sure—that he lovesher! Yes, there it is! 
He has not said itin just so many words, but his 
every look and tone mean nothing else. 

In the garden where Laura and I take our work 
sometimes, Lascelles read us the balcony scene from 
* Romeo and Juliet.” It was at Laura’s request, for 


‘ she had heard it lately, rendered by a professional 


reader, and she declared her belief that Lascelles 
could do it fuller justicé, for she had heard many ex- 
cellent judges pronounce him the finest amateur 
reader they had ever heard. 

It was very absurd. There I sat, pretending to 
work at my crocheting, while he read the beautiful, 
passionate scene that brought it all before us; the 
Italian gifl, leaning out into the Italian night, the 
blue, fervent sky, the warm breeze laden with fra- 
grance. It seemed so real, so living; I was almost 
persuaded that time and identity were annihilated. 
This was fair Verona, and the two lovers parted by 
that fatal hereditary hatred? I myself had become 


Juliet; in his I heard the voice of R»meo, and thrill- 
ed all over to the unexpected response : 
*** Call me but * love,”’ and I'll be new baptized; 


Henceforth I never will be Romeo!’ "’ 


Surely he was not so much reading, as speaking 
it to me, With cheeks aflame I-raised my head to 
meet his eyes, passionate to their very depths. 
Laura’s, too, had been bent upon her work—in which 
she really felt an interest—but now she looked up 
suddenly. 

‘What are you two doing? Acting Romeo and 
Juliet?” 

I colored painfully, but seeming not to notice my 
confusion, he turned off the question, I hardly kno ¢ 
how. 

Laura presently going into the house on some _pre- 
tence, Lascelles and I walked up and down the long 
garden-paths; and after a while I actually broke my 
long-kept resolution, and showed him the little lock- 
et, my treasured keepsake, 

** Do you remember this?” I asked. 

With at tirst a perplexity, followed by a start of 
surprise, he took it and examined it. 

‘Then you are—yes, 1 might have known it—you 
are that child, little Rita, to whom I gave this years 
ago? And you bave kept it?’ 

And he told me how the memory of that child had 
haunted him, how he would have come the following 
summer, but his physician ordering him abroad, he 
stayed in Italy some years, and returned to find the 
old stone cottage empty. 

** When I saw you first, you suggested that little 
girl to me, but of course I could not fancy you the 
same. Yetin spite of allthe change, you are very 
like what you were then. Do you remember the 
sketch my friend made of us?” 

**O yes, I have it still;’? and having my reasons for 
embarrassment, in view of the posing of the tigures, 
I changed the subject, suddenly. 

*“ Where is your triend, now—Mr. Raynham, I 
mean?’’ 

‘“*In Germany, I believe. Clancy was with us, 
too,” he said, musingly. Then his face darkened, as 
ifsome unpleasant tact was connected with the last- 
named individual. 

For me there were new associations which prompt- 
ed me to turn the conversation into yet another 
channel. How! detest a secret, and O, how 1 wish 
I had those foolish letters sate within my keeping! 





My visit at Laura’s ended, I went home very hap- 
py, yet oppressed with a sense of having wronged 

Teresa. Hitherto, her groundless jealousy had af- 
fected me comparatively little, but now not only had 
I grown to love Lascelles, bat I believed that love 
to be returne'. The future was a labyrinth of per- 
plexity which I dared not to penetrate even in 
ima 


The boat just drifted along, and we looked at | 
The night was 80 per- | 








When I took Terenas hand, and looked into her 
happy face, I felt unutterably guilty. That joyful 


smile would vanish when the terrible truth dawned | 
| on her that another had robbed her of her idol’s 
should have been content to die there that moment | 


heart. Claiborne was coming in a little while, Pearl | 


said, but she was in such a flatter about my wonder- | 


ful story that she would talk of little else. 

‘*S» you are a beautiful novel-heroine, you beanti- | 
ful Rita! I always said so. Only think of your 
father being a French count! He and papa are 
charmed with each other, and have such long talks 
about Aunt Lilian, your mothar; but papa feels ter- 
ribly about letting you go. Why can’t you and your 
papa stay here with nga, that is, till you are married?” 

We were very happy in each other’s companion- 
ship, papa and I—so careful, tender and proud of me, 
as he seemed. Had it not been for the minor note in 
the fall chord of joy! Though my heart cried out con- 
tinually for Claiborne Lascelles, I shrank in dread 
from the meeting. How was it all to end? 

I sat by my window reading, trying to still the tu- 
mult of my feelings. The sun had set, and I strained 
my eyes over the fading type, when a voice from be- 
low set my heart to beating a faster measure than 
before. He had come. He was there outside, talk- 
ing with—yes, with Teresa. I looked out to see a 
very pretty tableau. He had caught her hand, and 
with a quick gesture pressed it to his lips, murmur- 
ing something in her ear that made the warm flush 
stain her usually pale cheeks. 

O Heaven! how the light and glory seemed to fade 
out of my life! Not the bright sunset hues lost them- 
sel¥es more swiftly in the enshrouding gray. I laid 
my head on the window-sill, and wept bitterly. 
That night I could not go down again, but pleaded 
a bad headache as an excuse for going early to bed, 
only to deluge my pillow with hot tears, and to wake 
from a short troubled sleep with the reality 1 had 
simulated. 

But I must face them all, to-day, headache or 
heartache, it mattered little. Hereatter, lite would 
be a long succession of heartaches. But pride came 
to my rescue. If Lascelles had been experimenting 
on my heart, I rejoiced that it had gone no further, 
and I was resolved that he should perceive no weak- 
ness on my part to triumph over. 

Still it was a very miserable time. My father be- 
ing temporarily absent, all my old loneliness seemed 
to return. The house was full of people, and out- 
wardly, I, too, was gay, which was the hardest of all. 
Teresa was amply avenged. I had been, sub rosa, 
the plaything to amuse an idle hour for one whose 
open devotion was reserved for her. I avoided him, 
with almost a hatred for his very beauty, and even 
his voice lost half its melody for me. 

Then, rememberinga foolish infatuation for anoth- 
er on a former occasion, I began to believe that after 
all my love was only fancied. Wounded pride serv- 
ed as its antidote. My heart was caught too easily; 
for the future I would beware. I actually laughed 
at myeelf; and so ended attachment Number Two. 

Asa natural result, I began to make others suffer 
tor what I had myself endured; in other words, I 
flirted. It isoften so. Some one sets us an example 
ot cruelty, and we follow it. Shortly after this change 
of mood, I was walking on the beach, when I met 
Lascelles, who came up to me, and held out his hand. 

** Have [ done wrong in following you?” he said. 
‘*]T thought you would come down here, for you told 
me how you loved the seashore. Now I am so fortu- 
nate as to meet you alone, I have an explanation to 
make. There has been a misunderstanding between 
us, through my fault, but I had not the courage to 
contess it, but allowed it to involve us both until—” 

At his words all my repressed anger overcame me. 
He had taken my hand here—out of sight of Teresa! 
—and the old fascination threatened to return. I 
snatched it away. 

*T do not care for any explanation. In fact, I 
know of nothing you have cause to explain. And I 
trust you will excuse me, but I have to return to the 
house. If you have anything tv say, I suppose the 
presence ot Teresa will be no bar.” With which words 
I left him abruptly, not even glancing to hear how 
he took it. 

A tew hours later I received a note which I burned 
unopened. 

That night there was a terriblestorm. Waking at 
intervals trom uneasy slumber, I heard the winds 
moaning at the sea dashing on the beach. Once or 
twice I thought 1 heard guns, but went to sleep 
again, believing it fancy. 

In the morning we learned that a ship had been 
wrecked about two miles down the cvast, and the 
beach was strewn with the bodies of the ill-fated pas- 
sengers, washed ashore by the tide. At that terrible 
sight, when we went down to render what assistance 
we might to the few living, my seltish sorrow lett me 
In presence of this tragedy my heart, through shame, 
was puritied. Women were laden with wine and 
cordials, while the men lifted in their arms the lite- 
less bodies. 

‘*O God!” 1 cried, suddenly, “have mercy upon 
me!” and but for a fisherman near by I should have 
fallen. There, white and still upon the sand, lay 
George McGregor. 

* Ah!” gasped Pearl, “it is—it is—” and she, too, 
could say no more. 

** You should go back to the house,” said my tath- 
er; “‘ this is no place for you here.” 

Then I aroused my energies, feeling twenty times 
my ordinary strength. I poured wine between the 
white lips; I loosened his collar and raised his head, 
and placed iton my knee. God would not let him 
die, my more than brother! If he died, | would die, 





too! At that moment I questioned if I had ever lov- 





| ed any one, even my father, as I loved him. For a} 
moment there seemed only wetwo in the world; I | 


poised between hope and fear, and he with marble 
face set in perfect repose. 

The wine must have breathed life into him, for he 
| sighed a little and opened his large blue eyes, while 
Pear! Lascelles stood silent, all her lovely color lost 
in pallor, 

Then I felt how much my strength was overtaxed. 
Looking up, I met an intent gaze fixed on me. 
Clancy was there, not five paces off, his black eyes 
on my face. It wasalllikeanightmare. My brain 
whirled, and this time I swoone: in reality. 

For some days I remained in the house. George 
had been brought to the Hall, and Madame de Le- 
nares and I watched him constantly. I forgot 
Claiborne, Clancy, everything; and by-and-by, by the 
aid of his strong constitution, joined with our careful 
nursing, he recovered. 

When he was convalescent, Pearl and 1 used to 
take turnsin reading to our invalid. On one occa- 
sion, he sat propped up with pillows in a great chair, 
while I was on an ottoman at his feet, reading from 
one of his favorite books. It seemed like a revival 
of the old days when we were all ia all to each other, 
80 calm and peacefally happy. 

* Rita,’ be said, suddenly, “ put down your book, 
please, I have something to say to you.”’ 

I did as he requested, and looked up wondering. 

* You have grown so beautiful, Rita,” he said, pass- 
ing his hand over my hair, fondly. ‘ It is like the 
old time, again, for us to be together. To have died 
as I lay there on the sand with your arms about me, 
would not have been hard, darling.” 

** But there can be no question of dying, now, 
George. You are quite well, or soon will be.” 

** Yes,” he said in a low voice, ‘‘ you have brought 
me back to life. What are you going to do with 
vour possession? The waves threw me at your feet.” 

‘*O Gvordie!” I cried fondly, “* my brother Geordie! 
How glad I am to have you again!” 

‘Rita, there is not one drop of kindred blood in 
our veins. Howcan we be brother and sister?” a 
little impatiently. ‘‘ There are other sorts of love— 
other ties.” e 

“ O George!” I said, involuntarily, understanding 
his meaning. ‘ Don’t, don't talk in that way to me. 
Let us always be brother and sister. No other love 
could join us 80 dearly.” 

He sighed and looked very sad. 

‘* Since you decree it so,” he said, at length, ‘‘ the 
old relationship shal! not be disturbed. Only, Rita, 
you will always be first to me on earth.” 

“No, no, George, you will marry and be very hap- 
py. Ifyou saw somebody, very sweet and lovely, 
who—who loved you, you would return it, you could 
make her your wife, could you not, George?” I 
spoke very wistfully, for I knew Pearl’s heart was 
given to him. 

He smiled faintly, comprehending my meaning. 
He, too, could interpret those blushes, those little, 
girlish tremors. 

‘She is an angel, Rite, and had it not been for 
you—” He paused, and looked off toward the sea, 
flashing bright in sunshine. I knew how it would 
end. Pearl and he were so suited to each other. He 
could not long remain insensible to that love of hers. 
It gave me half a pang, for despite the feeling akin 
to admiration which I have had for some one else, L 
occasionally question if any one were ever so dear to 
me as George McGregor. 





CHAPTER V. 


**The dead deeds of the years forgotten 
e Shall rise and quicken into breath; 
The past transfigure all the future, 

Till death is life, and life is death.”’ 


I wASs right in my prophecy. A few weeks later, 
when George was entirely recovered, he came one 
day when I was sitting alone. 

* Rita,” he said, with a sudden bitter laugh. 
you read my disgrace in my face?” - 

‘* What is it, George?”’ I asked, alarmed. 

“Only this. I had forgotten that my own name 
was branded, and have been reminded of it. I asked 
Mr. Lascelles for his danghter—” 

‘‘And‘he said—? O George, of course he will give 
her to you; she loves youso; and any one would be 
proud of you.” 

“Tt seems he isnot. He told me he could have no 
personal objection—in myself I was everything he 
could desire; but his family was a very old one, and 
there had never been any stain upon the nawe, never 
any alliance that—in short, the objection was insu- 
perable, and the sooner we could put it out of our 
minds the better. Sv there is an end of it,’’ conclud- 
ed George. 

**O, how can any one be so cruel, so hard-hearted, 
so wickedly proud! I did not think that of Uncle 
Raymond, to let that old, forgotten crime stand be- 
tween you. Puvuor, poor Pearl!” 

The period that followed was rather dreary. George 
was gone. Pearl grew daily thinner and paler. 
Neither my father nor Claiborne was at the Hall, and 
time hung very heavily on our hands. Added to 
this, the September weather was close and cloudy, 
and the sky darkly lowering, varied neither by rain 
nor shine. 

Ata loss what to do; I went down the avenue 


* Do 


leading to that portion of the house which, cut off 


from the main building, had so long been vacant and 
deserted. It was a massive structure in itself, solidly 
reared, like most of its coeval architecture. Rank 
weeds and thistles bordered it on one side. On the 





other a fanereal line of yews, and in front the sea, 
with its moaning waves and jagged coast. 

It harmonized with my mood. I felt impelled to 
enter the ill-omened place. Circumstanced as 1 had 
been in childhood, why should I shrink from super- 
natural terrors, now? So, pushing open the «great 
door that swung rustily on unused hinges, I crossed 
the threshold, but was somewhat disappointed to 
find that the large lower rooms, of which I madea 
hasty circuit, had been emptied of their furniture, 
and were chiefly remarkable for the choice variety “of 
spiders dangling from their walls. The upper apart- 
ments I found to be a repetition of these great, blank, 
dusty places, and up still another flight of stairs 
there wage little variation. All the corridors were 
panelled in oak, with a pattern of acorns and leaves 
done in raised work to form a border. Looking me- 
chanically at this, a trifling difference in the carved 
wreathing caught my eye. Where one of the acorns 
should be was a hollow, instead. Some old story en- 
tering my mind, I inserted my finger in the cavity, 
and pushed, first one way, then the other. I felt a 
motion in the wood! It stirred! I exerted more 
strength, and it moved a little further; then, trem- 
bling with excitement, I stood still a moment, with 
my hands pressed to my side to quiet the palpitations 
of my heart, and the next, with one final, violent 
effort, the heavy panel sliding to the right, disclosed 
through the aperture aroom beyond! This must be 
the very abode of ghosts, I thought, but I neverthe- 
less crossed the Rubicon, and entered. 

It was of medium size, I saw, when the clouds of 
dust subsided sufficiently to permit me a fair view, 
and—what struck me as peculiar—was lighted sim- 
ply from the top by two s:vall, round skylights, leav- 
ing no windows whatever on the side. Without, 
they must have been simulated by closed blinds; 
evidently asecret apartment. But to what end? As 
I myself asked this question, two strange sights 
caught my eye; the flash of something bright upon 
the table, where several pots of gold and silver were 
overturned, and, appalling spectacle! a heap of bones 
upon the floor! For one moment sickened, I was 
about to retreat, bat, nerving myself up, I again ap- 


‘proached the table. 


Upon this lay, not only the piles of gold and silver 
aforesaid, but also a cobwebbed decanter, filled with 
rare old wine, and by its side a wineglass. Nor was 
this all; an old-fashioned inkstand with the pen yet 
in it, and a dusty sheet of yellow paper scrawled 
over with writing. 

I took it up, a letter finished, but never folded; 
written, but never sent to its destination. It was ad- 
dressed to Owen McGregor; its signature was that of 
Austin Lascelles! Hastily I ran my eye over it to 
ascertain its purport. In view of a mutual pledge in 
time of their friendship, he felt bound to inform him 
that the treasure once sought for by both had been 
discovered. There were no details of its finding giv- 
en, but it was in safe keeping, most securely hidden, 
and awaited equal division between them, according 
to promise. 

Rather stiffly written, as from a sense of honor, 
rather than from any cordial feeling toward his former 
friend. But why left here? where had the writer 
gone after the conclusion of the letter? Suddenly I 
saw it all. The bones upon the floor, intermixed 
with shreds of clothing, the chair drawn to the table, 
the just completed letter— what did they signify but 
this; that some sudden death had overtaken the 
writer—Lascelles—here in this secret apartment, and 
fallen lifeless from his seat, his body had lain to 
crumble and mouider to dast upon the floor, until 
only the whitened bones remained to tell the tale? 
And on the guiltless head of Owen McGregor had 
fallen the axe of vengeance, to blast fur coming gen- 
erations a proud and honorable name! It was too 
terrible! 

And now for the first time I noticed a pictare on 
the wall; the same face as that of the little minia- 
ture in the old cottage, a beautiful golden-haired 
lady, her rose lips smiling, perhaps at the terrible 
drama enacted before her eyes; to see that this 
stronghold,however secure, was not barricaded against 
death. Like Pearlin face, but ah, how terribly un- 
like in character this cruel beauty mast have been! 

Then over my mental vision flashed another light. 
Pearl—George—had not the hand of Providence di- 
rected my footsteps thither? What barrier could 
exist between them now? Would not George’s name 
be treed from this ancient corroding stain that had 
eaten out the very heart of happiness for an inno- 
cent race, the Cain-like brand stamping lofty brows 
once pure as the morning, and now threaténing to 
blast the life of the last and best of the blood! 

Taking only the letter. with its precious address 
and signature, I thrust it into my bosom, and left 
the chamber of horrors with its stifling air, replacing 
the panel carefully as before, and fixing its location 
in my mind. My purpose was to write to George, to 
summon him back, directly, not, however, revealing 
the purpose of my writing. Then I would place 
everything in his hands, the old journal, the minia- 

ture, and lastly the letter, with its proof of inno- 
cence. 

I could scarcely restrain my eager steps. It was 
long since my heart had been so light. But George’s 
happiness was always dearer than my own, and how 


invaluable to him was the knowledge I nowy possessed: | 
‘Shutting the heavy outer door behind me, I bound- | 


ed down the stone steps and along the avenue. But 
bere, shrouded in the gloom of the thick fog was 4 
dark figure. 

‘* Stop a moment,” called a low voice, as I sought 
to hasten past, and an arm was extended to bar my 
further progress. 
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“JT cannot stop, Mr. Clancy,” I said, coldly. “TI 


He gave a derisive laugh. 

«“ The duties of young ladyhood weigh very heavily 
on you. You had more leisure once. Two years ago 
you could give hours to me, and hardly seemed to 
grudge them.” 

“ Well, what do you wish to say to me?” I asked, 
impatiently, fur [ had grown both to dislike and fear 


« First,’’ he said, coolly, ‘I wish to look at you. IL 
have not seen you fairly since—that time you doubt- 
less long to forget.”” With which he gave me a pro- 
longed and deliberate survey. 

“They tell you, I suppose, that you have grown 
more beautiful? Perhaps so, but you have lost 
something, too, do you know?—that look of child- 
ish innocence that went straight to my heart, 
deeper than your beauty. ‘ I sometimes fancy,” he 
went on, ‘‘ that, had you continued fond of me, you 
might have made me a different man. But likely 
enough it is only faucy. You threw me over, and 
here lam.” And he gave one of his hard, reckless 
laughs. 

** Let me go on,”’ I said, ‘if this is all you have to 
say.” 

Not yet,” he answered, ‘it isn’t so often I have 
an interview with you now-a-days as to be in haste to 
end it. Ihave something more to say. Once you 
gave me what was equivalent to a promise that you 
would marry me. You choose to break it. I choose 
to hold you to it. ‘See here,”’ and he took from his 
pocket a little packet of letters. ‘Perhaps these 
may plead my cause more elequently. They are 
very pretty letters, and one or two of them contain 
some very sweet little sentences. ‘Quae scripia 
manet,’ you know, better than mere words that die 
the instant after speaking. Only fancy other eyes 
than mine seeing them, your uncle, or that superla- 
tive nephew of his, or others less friendly. Imagine 
our names linked together by common gossip, as I 
swear they shall be. Think of it! To-morrow, 
perbaps—” 

“Stop, stop!” Ientreated; ‘‘ if you have any pity 
in your heart, give me a little time.” 

* What for?” 

“ To—to think.” 

“ How to get out of it? Well, I will give you one 
week. This is Saturday. Meet me here in the same 
place next Saturday with your answer. Stay one 

noment. Nota word of this to any other human 
being. Promise,’’ as I hesitated. ‘* Promise, or—” 

“IT promise,” and he released me. 

With my heart's sunshine overcast, I went home. 
I wrote to George directly, however, and he came at 
once. In his happiness | almost torgot my trouble. 
All was excitement at the Hall, over this strange 
discovery which had so miraculously, as it seemed, 
at this late day, done justice to Owen McGregor’s 
tair fame. 

The Spanish coins, amounting to a sum of large 
value, Mr. Lascelles insisted, belonged to George by 
right, and upon his declining them, it was decided 
that tpey should form a portion of Pearl's wedding- 


being overthrown by the testimony of the skeleton 
and letter in the secret chamber. 

Thus the days wore swiftly round to Saturday, 
when, with a beating heart 1 set out for the dreaded 
trysting-place with Clancy. What I should: say to 
him I bad not definitely settled, but I was, I believe, 


“*O Claiborne!”’ I cried, in an excess of gratitude, 
* how could you—bow can [ ever thank you, and 
how came you here at all? 1 thought—” 

‘I came because I saw you go in this direction, 
and followed you. Will you have my explanation 
now, Miss Rita?” 

But we were doomed to interruption. At this 
juncture, when he was holding my hand—which, 
indeed, he had never let go—and speaking in a very 
low and tender tone, who should appear but Teresa, 
her beautiful face instinct with all the jealous pas- 
sion of her race! 

“lam sorry to intrude on you,” she said, her 
black eyes flushing, in odd coutrast with her as- 
sumed calmness,‘ but I came to restore your property, 
Marguerite—a precious little ornament that dropped 
trom off your neck into the path.” 4 

1 took it, flushing to my forehead. It was Las- 
celles’s locket, with his picture in it. 

“I surrender it into your keeping. I have no 
further use for it,” she went on, with an undertone 
of deeper meaning than her words conveyed. Then, 


maze, she added, ‘‘ I cannot go with you, this even- 
ing, Mr. Lascelles, as I promised, but doubtless you 
can find other company.” ; 

‘* Mademoiselle Teresa,” broke in a laughing voice, 
“I beg your pardon, but I think those scathing 
words are meant tor me.” 

We all looked around. What did it mean? Did 
my bewildered vision see double? There stood 
another Claiborne L lles, as if refleeted in a mir- 
ror, save for some trifling differences of dress. But 
the new-comer seemed to regard it simply as very 
amusing. 

** You must be Vernon Lascelles,” he said. ‘‘ lam 
glad to meet my double at last. Odd, by the by, that 
we never met before. [ used to hear of you con- 
stantly in Europe, as all of your acquaintances were 
sure to give ine @ most cordial welcome, in the mis- 
taken belief that they knew me.” 

“ Your experience certainly is not very unlike 
mine,’’ rejoined the other. ‘I owe many a pleasant 
acquaintance to a similar mistake on the part of your 
friends.” 

** Bat owing to that old family fead, we never took 
the trouble to know each other. What is the use of 
itscontinuation? Let us shake hands and abolish 
it.” 

** With all my heart,” replied the first, as the two 
young men joined hands, laughing, meantime, while 
each surveyed the other. 

‘* For the benetit of these mystified young ladies,” 
said Claiborne, the last comer, “I will explain this 
‘Comedy of Errors.’ There are two branches of 
the Lascelies family, Rita, you must have heard 
Pearl say— York and Lancaster,’ you remember,— 
and between them exists « deadly, ridiculous, middle- 
age feud, which arose, generations ago, from sowe 
conflicting claim upon estates. In the family coat- 
of-arms, there being a rose, each side interpreted its 
color to suit itself; one chousing the Red, the other 
White. You must have Pearl explain it all. She is 
eloquent upon the subject, but prefers to be contrary. 
All of us at the Halli are Lancastrian, or Red; Ver- 
non is the White, or York. That is, if your branch 
keeps up the absurdity like ours,’’ he added, turning 
to Vernon Lascelles. 

* But how do you come to look so exactly alike?” 
asked Teresa. 

‘* Notuing very strange in that,’’ said Claiborne. 








actuated by a wild hope of woving him to pity. 

He was already there, waiting for me in the shadow 
of the yew-trees. 

‘* Well,” he began, interrogatively, a8 I came up. 

“O Mr. Clancy!” I said, imploringly, “do have 
pity on me! I havecome to throw myself entirely 
on your mercy.” 

He seemed a little moved. . 

‘Poor child!” he said, ‘‘am I so very hard on 
you? Have you grown to consider me suck @ mon- 
ster of cruelty?” And he took my hand, but I drew 
it away with a shudder. , 

His momentary softness vanished. 

‘*O, i's that way you feel towarils me now, is it?” 
he said, mockingly. ‘‘ Very well, your decision, if 
you please ”’ 

“ No” Lsaid, angrily, “a thousand times no.” 

“And the letters?” tauntingly. ‘Pretty little 


bas smused herself with your name, awhile. J/y 
Tt putation cannot be materially injured, for the very 


hear this! ‘The little blank spot in the letter is 
where I kissed it!’ You must have been very home- 
sick when you wrote that. By the way, 1 never re- 
turned that kiss. I willdoso now.” And he began 
to draw me toward him. 

At that moment I heard footsteps approaching, 
and Clancy lt me go, not, however, befure the new- 
comer had seen it all. It was Claiborne Lascelles, 
and, forgetting everything in my alarm, I clung to 
him, and entreated his protection. 

** Claucy!”” 

‘* Lascelles!” And beth faces were black as night. 

‘“ OClaiborne!’? I said. ‘*He bas letters and he 
threatens—” 

“If you have anything of hers, Clancy,” said Las- 
celles, in a low, deadly tone, ‘‘ restore it to her, or by 
Heaven! --” 

To my astonishment, with a muttered oath, Clancy 
handed me the packet. 


when you least expect it.”” And without another word, 
ere I had recovered from my surprise, he had gone. 








fool, don’t begin to tremble now, wait till scandal ! 


good reason that it is hard to blacken pitch. Only | 


“Curse yon, Lascelles,” be said; ‘‘some day I will j 
trump your play, as you have mine, and that too, ' 


* Go through Uncle Raymond’s portrait-gallery, and 
see how little the faces vary. Some tamilies are 
more strongly stamped than others.” 

‘* But you do not look exactly alike,” eaid [, who 
Lad been studying them alternately, and had begun 
to perceive a difference. Vernon was tue taller, and 
| had more of the characteristic amber of the Lascelles 

in hair andeyes. And his voice and expression were 
‘ both very unlike Claiborne’s when contrasted closely 
| as now. 


turning to Lascelles, who stood aloof in a sort of |, 


| de Justice, or in some obscure street. 


on this occasion; partly, to be sure, from papa’s in- 
tercession. Of course his consent was not absolutely 
necessary, but it would have weighed upon my con- 
science after all his kindness. As it was, there were | 
three woddings the following Christmas. 

It would be hard to say which of us three is the 
happiest wife. Teresa and Lare the best of friends, 
there being no longer the slightest cause for jealousy 
between us; though Pearl insists that it must be 
perplexing to distinguish our Lascelles, and advises 
pink and blue ribbons! ‘ But,’’ continues this same 
Pearl, ‘‘ our family are never content to be like oth- 
ers, but must have lives just out of a novel!” 

As for that young lady herself—well, I think George 
has learned to love ber sufliciently. He painted their 
pictures—his and hers together—recently, and it was 
curious to see how like they were to those old minia- 
tures. 

Among sweet-scented flowers, amid the hum of 
bees and song of birds, in the burial-place of the 
McGregors, rises a beautiful marble monument which 
bears the inscription, ‘‘ Owen McGregor, Jn pace.” 
There are no more tales of haunted honses, no 
more supernatural noises. The stone cottage in the 
woods is torn down, together with the wooden cross. 
Yesterday, Vernon and I stood together by the lake 
where we saw each other first. It seemed to have 
lost its gloom, I know not how. For a long time we 
looked into each other’s eyes, silent with happiness. 
Then, with that tenderness that isa yery part of him, 
he drew me up to him, and kissed me, until, looking 
forward through the beautiful future, and seeing 
this moment as the typical picture of our lives, I 
was fain to cry for very juy.- 
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FRENCH COURTS OF JUSTICE. 





The smaller courts in the towns, where lighter 
everyday offances are tried, are usually the most in- 
teresting to the foreign visitor. These courts are 
usually situated either in the basement of the Palais 
You are free 
to enter, and find yourself in a small, close, not 
sweet-smelling room. You take up your position, 
standing, behind some railings—-for spectators are 
seldom accorded the privilege of seats. At a square 
raised desk, over which appears the imperial es- 
cutcheon, is seated the presiding judge. He wears a 
long puffy gown of silk, with a broad white cravat, 
while his head is adorned by « singular bat, large 
and equare, broader at the top than at the bottom, 
and lined—as well as you can see—with some lace not 
of the finést. On the judge’s right is another smaller 
raised desk, at right angles with that of the judge; 
this is the place occupied by the procureur. Below 
the judge are the clerks, and in a semicircle in front 
of the clerks sit the avocats, avoues and notaries — 
the barristers and attorneys. ‘The prisoner is placed 
on a chair in @ small enclosed space, his counsel sit- 
ting by him; the jury is at the side, seated on long 
narrow benches. There is a witness-stand near the 
judge, as in England. 

The judge takes his seat, the court is formally 
opened, and the witness and prisoners are called in. 
The first prisoner put into the dock is a pretty 
lively, flashily-dressed, saucy-looking grisette. She 
takes her place with a little shrug of the shoulders 
and a grimace, and looks about coquettishly. The 
judge eyes her sharply for a moment, and then asks 
what she is charged with. ‘* Mademoiselle, Mon- 
sieur le Juge, is charged with stealing a fifty-franc 
note from her most intitmate and confidential friend.” 
Information as to mademoiselle’s antecetents and 
position is at once forthcoming. Mademoiselle’s 
name is Adrienne Petitbouche; she trims bonnets for 
the great Madame Picot by day; she flirts with her 
mignon Jacques by twilight; she literally “shakes a 
foot,” and a lithe little body too, every night at the 
Bal de la Terpsichore Divine—admission, one franc. 





| When we were left alone, Vernon Lascelles- it 


| seemed so strange that I had never known his true | 


' name—explained it all. At the very first he had suf- 
fered my mistake to continue, that evening at R—, 
intendixg, of course, to undeceive me. But as day 
by day went by, and he was admitted to the famul- 
iarity of supposed cousinship, be shrank from re- 
vealing the truth, fearing I*st the friendship accorded 
to Claiborne, might be withdrawn from Vernon Las- 
celles, knowing the strength of that hereditary 
| hatred. 

Aiter I left R——, however, he fullowed me, deter- 
mined to put an end to the deception. Not wishing 
to go to the Hall, he watched for me, and joined me 
' on the beach. When I lett him so abruptly he con- 
' cluded that I knew all, and wrote me a note, request- 
ing my torgivences, and pleading his love as his only 
excure. 

Receiving no answer (I had burned bis note un- 
opened ), be left the vicinity of the Hall, but, unable 
to remain away, a few weeks had brought him back, 
determined to see me and plead his cause in person. 
In pursuance of this resolution be had again followed 
me, and arrived opportunely to free me of Clancy’s 
unwelcome presence. 

* But how did you succeed?” I asked. 

** Because I had a secret to hold over him, of which 
he stood in fear.” Later, when we heard ot Clancy’s 
death, he told me there were two reasons, one, that 
he had a wite already in Europe, from whom he was 
separated, but not divorced; the other, that he had 
committed a torgery on Raynham’s name, but that 
the latter, through Lascelles’s interposition, had re- 
trained from delivering him up to justice. 

I cannot say how kindly Uncle Raymond behaved 





On the whole, barring her daily task, she has a very 
careless, merry, wicked, delirious life of it. Her 
money melts like snow in a furnace; she often finds 
herself minus the cash for a new dancing-skirt, and, 
unhappily, Jacques is too poor to supply it. She 
therefore, qnietly slips into her darling Philomene’s 
room, opposite to her own, and quietly abstracts the 
tifty-franc note which Philomene had just received 
as ber monthly wages, and has stowed away in her 
trunk. Philomene catches ber coning out of the 
door, misses her fifty francs, and bas dear Adrienne 
up before the court. 

Philomene is the first witness, and skips to the 
witness-box, brisk, prompt and pert. Questioned 
indiscriminately by judge, jury, procureur, counsel 
and prisoner, she avswers smartly, with tossea of the 
head. She says she saw Mademoiselle Adrienne 
cowing out of tbe reom; her trunk was open; on the 
flor near it was Mademoiselle Adrienne’s new silver 
thimble. Here the prisoper b. eaks in: 

* Yes, the hussy borrowed it of me the day before 
yesterday.” 

“It’s a lie! I didn’t—you know I didn’t!” 

** Monsieur the Judge —”’ 

‘Now, hush, hush, hush!” (from the judge.) ‘Go 
on, witness.” 

‘The concierge saw her going into my room just 
before ” 

‘“* Aha, m’amie!’? breaks in the judge; ‘* what do 
you say to that?” 

“T went in there,” says the prisoner, shortly, ‘‘ be- 
cause I thought somebody was there. I heard a 
noise.” 

Judge: ‘* Yes—a rustle of fitty-franc notes!” 


A witness deposes that, next day, Mademoiselle 
Adrienne bought a handsome new bonnet. 

* And where, m’amie,” said the judge, “did you 
get all the money for that?” 

** One has friends.” 

“Come, come, where did you get it?” 

“Parbleu! It was Jacques.” 

* And who, pray, is Jacques?” 

“ My Jacques—my friend, monsieur.” 

* O, your lover, n’est ce pas ?”” 

“ Ah, well, yes, Monsieur the Judge!” 

* And 80 Jacques is rich, is he?” 

“No, but he gave it to me.” 

“ Has his rich aunt just died?” (General amuse- 
ment.) E 
For all her bright eyes and pretty little shrugs, 
poor Adrienne is clearly guilty. The judge, after 
stating the fact, proceeds to sentence her, somewhat 
after this manner: 

“ Now, ma jolie petite fille, I must send_ you to 
lodgings where fine bonnets are wholly needless; you 
must go to the workhouse for a little month. You 
wont want any of Jacques’s money for that. And I ° 
warn you not to mind whatever noises you may hear, 
or run after them; for you see what a position you 
are in from being too anxious about noises in your 
neighbor’s room.” 

With this sally the trial ends, and the proceedings 
are concluded in the pleasantest of humors. Made- 
moiselle trips, with another shrug, out of the box; 
gives the disconsolate Jacques, who is by, a hearty 
kiss, bobs her head saucily at the Judge, and surren- 
ders herself gracefully to her fate. 

But the scenes which takes place in the French 
courts are as various as the traits and impulses of 
the French themselves—only having this in com- 
mon, that they are seldom without a dramatic tinge. 
Some months ago the following incident took place 
in one of thesmaller Paris police courts. A young 
man—one Mignoneau—was brought before the judge 
accused of having received some money from a vet- 
eran, by name, Monsieur Leger, on false pretences. 
The trial began, and the injared gentleman was 
called upon to take the witness-stand. A robust, 
hale old man forthwith separated himself ffbm the 
crowd of spectators, advanced promptly to the stand, 
made an exceedingly courtly bow to monsieur the 
judge, and awaited the interrogatory. His testi- 
mony, delivered in a clear voice and with great trank- 
ness, was worth noting. 

‘* What is your age?” sharply demands the judge. 

“ Ninety-eight and a half years,” replies the old 
man, slowly and emphatically. 

** You express yourself so distinctly, you seem 80 
healthy, your color is so fresh, your eyes are 80 
bright, and your step is so firm, that I must have 
misunderstood you.” 

“No. WhatI say is accurate. Count and see. I 
was born in May, 1770, a year and a half, Monsieur 
le Judge, will complete my century.”’ 

* What is your occupation?” 

* T was formerly valet to Monsieur Saint Prix, com- 
edian to the king, at the Theatre de la Nation.” 

“You were then very young. You must have 
served others since?” 

Ledger drawing himself up proudly: “ Never, 
monsieur. M. Saint Prix left me enough to live on. 
When a man has such @ master, he does not need a 
second.”’ 

‘*Now, as to this case. Do-you recognize the young 
man in the dock?” 

**T recollect him, yes. He did an act which was. 
not at all delicate. He pretended he had come from 
my marble cutter, and claimed thirty francs for a 
railing round my wife’s tomb.” 

“Your wife?” 

“T had the misfortune to lose her, monsieur, a few 
months since.’’ 

“She was doubtless much younger than yourself?” 

“Very little, Monsieur le Judge; only fifteen 
months. I used to say to her, ‘ Waita little for me, 
and we will go together.’ But she wearied of the 
world before me.”’ 

** You paid this young man what he demanded?” 

“Yes; but I did not bring him here. I hope you 
will not punish him too severely. Perhaps he will 
turn from bis wicke'l ways, and give me back my 
money Such a thing has happened within my own 
knowledge. M.Saint Prix bad a cook who stole 
from him; he ; ardoned her, and she became honest.” 
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COURTESY—THINK OF THIS. 


The power of diffusing happiness, says Dr. Chal- 
mers, is not the exclusive power of the rich. All are 
capable of it. The poorest man can cheer me by his 
affection, or distress me by hia hatred or contempt. 
Every man is dependent on another. A piece of 
neglect even from the lowest and most contemptible 
of men, is fit torvfils the serenity of my happiness; 
and a civil attention, even from the humblest of our 
kind, carries @ gracious and exhilarating influence 
along with it. The poorest have it in their power to 
give or withhold kind or obliging expressions. They 
bave it in their power to give or witbhold the smiles 
of affection and sincerity of a tender attachment. 
Let not the humble offerings of poverty be disre- 
garded. The man of sentiment knows bow to value 
them; he prize: them as the best deeds of beneti- 
cence. They lighten the weary anxieties of this 
world, and carry him on with a cheerful heart to the 
end of the journey. 
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Flowers fling their wealth upon the vacant air, 
and rich men often fling theirs upon the vacant 








(Great laughter.) 
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THE FLAG OF OUR ONION. 








{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
CAVALRY CHARGE. 
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Lead on the charge! 

The grave is large, 

And glory grows upon the marge, 
Advance the flag! 

If one could lag, 

Those folds would him to duty drag. 


Ride tn, ride in! 
Ilere’s death to win, 
And endless honor to begin. 


Falls man or horse, 
Without remorse 
The next go thundering o'er the corse. 


Well pleased is he ° 
His breast should be 
Your stepping-stone to victory. 


So man to man, 

And in the span 

Of time, do what the soldier can! 
O comrades! we 

Right royally 

Have lived in joy and victory. 


Now let us try 
How we can die! 
He lives too long who lives to fly. 


Ile dicth late, 
And conquers fate, 
Who, in his fall, confirms the state. 
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A COUNTY FAMILY. 


CHAPTER VII, 


BENEATH THE OLD ROOF-TREE, 


Squire Anthony had sat down in front of this like- 
ness of bis former self, and was regarding it atten- 
tively. He did not hear one half of what the lawyer 
said. The fifty years that lay between him and 
boyhood seemed all swept away, and he was once 
more alad. What airy dreams he had then indulged 
in! what rose-tinted visions of life had his fancy 
painted! How passion had swayed him! It was in 
that very room, whither, on the occasion of her 
taking her new place, his Mary had come to have a 
few words of advice from her mistress, that he had 
first seen his charmer in that house (he had only 
known her by sight as the acknowledged beauty of 
the hamlet, and his mother’s favorite pupil in the 
village school, before). He even remembered where 
she stood, clore by the window yonder, with her 
hands mcdestly fulded; and the pattern of the sim- 
ple gown she wore, and the color of the ribbons in 
her bonnet. It wasa foolish enough thing to do, but 
he had fallen in love with the new waiting-maid as 
honestly as ever duke did with duchess. He had 
never meant otherwise than honorably towards 
her. And while it lasted, what a transport it had 
been! He had not inherited the gross animal na- 
ture of his father; but his affections were very 
strong, his heart was tender, his voice and air were 
winning. All the beauty and physical grace that 
had departed from him so long were seen once more 
in the portrait on which his eyes had been fixed. 
They were now cast down upon the shining table, on 
which quite another picture was mirrored—an aged, 
furrowed face, white hair, white beard, and eyes that 
gazed dimly forth from beneath white bushy brows. 

‘*You are right, Moflat,’’ said he, thoughtfully, 
and after a long pause; ‘the pictures must not be 
burned, though I willnot have them here. Let them 
be put away out of my sight, till I am dead and 
gone to rest—all but young Richard’s there; he shall 
have the place of honor above the mantelpiece. If 
the lad had lived, and taken a liking to his Cousin 
Ellen —— But there; he had a sweetheart of his 
own, you told me.” 

“ Yes sir; Miss Lucy Waller; a sweet girl, whose 
father until lately sat in the House for Mosedale.” 

* What a handsome pair they would have made!” 
mused the old squire, quite unconscious of the !aw- 
yer’sreply. ‘* Both Blackburns, too; I could have 
made a point of that.’ Then suddenly, ‘How do 
you think her looking, Moffat?” 

* Miss Ellen, sir?” 

‘Of course; who else?” 

“Indeed, sir, she is very beautiful, though, I 
should fear, somewhat delicate. She will cause 
many aheartacbe in the county with those large 
soft cyes of hers, doubtless; since, I suppose, if it is 
not an impertinence to ask it, she is fancy free as 
yet?” 

* Yes, yes,” said Anthony, hastily. ‘She has 
formed no engagement; you have my leave to say 
that much. To see her married well and happily 
would make amends to me for much that I have suf- 
fered. You hear her singing in the drawing-room 
even now. Yes, that is my Nelly’s voice; and, as 
you say, as clear as any bird’s. If you have done 
your wine, sir, let us join the ladies.” 





The Manor-bouse was not without its memories for 
Mrs. Blackburn as well as her husband, although 
they were of a different sort. She had dwelt as a 
servant where she was now the mistress; she had 
returned in triumph across the threshold from which 
she had been driven with shame. It was no wonder, 
therefore. that she wore an airof triumph. A pow- 
erful ally, death, had declared himself upon her side, 


the Black barne—fathers, and sons, and grandsons— 
were all enemies in her eyes; cruel and unnatural in 
their treatment of her husband—insolent and cruel 
to herself. 

She had made a hasty tour of the house before 
dinner, and insisted on her granddaugbter’s accom- 
panying her. ‘The handsome sitting-rooms had been 
expatiated upon, and in one of them, the library, 
she had whispered (it was one of the few touches of 
pathos she exhibited throughout), ‘‘ It was here that 
your grandfather confessed his love for me, and gave 
me his first kies. Ah,” sighed she, stepping up to 
the old oak-framed mirror that stood over the fire- 
place, ‘* I was as bonnie a lassie as thou, Nelly, then, 
and a deal healthier-looking. But rheum and wrin- 
kles is what we must all come to.” 

In the best bedroom, which had been prepared 
for Anthony and herself, her reflections were of a 
more agreeable nature, ‘It was here,.Nelly, that 
I waited on my lady—and a kind-hearted loving 
creature she was, witha brute for a husband. He 
was @ bad man every way. Alack! how I have 
heard him bang and swear in that dressing-room, 
while I have been doing madam’s hair. And how 
she would start and color as our faces met in this 
giass.”’ 

“Did she know how you and grandfather loved 
one another?” asked Ellen, with an interest which 
she had been hitherto far from evincing in any of 
the circumstances of the day. 

“Not at first, although she found it out before the 
squire did. Shetricd her best to stop it—for which, 
indeed, I don’t blame her; it is best in a general 
way for folks to marry in their own rank, you may 
depend on that, Nelly—but when she found Anthony 
quite set upon it, she addreseed herself to me.” 
“And what did she say, grandmother?” 

“ Well, she spoke very fair, I willsay. She owned 
that she was much averse to her son’s marrying such 
aoneasme,. * But it’s better, in God’s sight, that 
he seek to marry you,” said she, “ than seek your 
ruin.” (Poor thing, she knew more than people 
guessed of the wickedness that went on under her 
roof.) She so moved me, indeed, with her kind 
words, that I almost made up my mind to give An- 
thony up; and I would have done su—yes, I do be- 
lieve I would—rather than have got him turned out 
of house and home for my sake. But it was not in 
my power to stop that. Whether I had married him 
or not, that would have happened all the same. He 
and his father spoke such bitter words to one anoth- 
er; and no wonder, so far as Anthony was concerned ; 
why, you would scarce believe it! but that wicked 
old man, your great-grandfather—think of that, 
Nelly, and I alive to tell it!—if he had not had a 
wife already, would have married me himself!’’ 

The young girl shuddered, as well she might. 
These reminiscences of vicious passion, told by the 
lips of age concerning one far older, and whom death 
had so Lng taken, seemed to have a smack of the 
charnel. 

But the narrator herself had no such qualms. 
“T only saw madam once after that dreadful quar- 
rel,’ she wenton. ‘ Your grandfather and I were 
married then, and forbidden the house; but his 
mother wrote us word to meet her on a certain day 
in Redmoor Fir Grove, when Russell Blackburn was 
at York races. She looked white and thin as a ghost; 
and indeed she died within six months of that date; 
and if ever a broken heart was the cause of death, 
it was so with her. I thought she would never have 
unclosed her arms from Anthony’s neck, they clung 
to him so at parting; he was her favorite son, as well 
as her eldest born, and sue must have felt it was for 
the last time. I did not know then, as I know now, 
Nelly, what a bitter cup that was to drain; but I 
pitied her trom the bottom of my heart. Besides, 
she had not a word of blame for me, nor even of 
warning; she had been such a good wite herself, that 
perhaps she had no idea of what some wives are; but 
she bade her son be true to me, even when the days 
should come, as they have long come, though | little 
thought of them at the time, when all the beauty 
that then gladdened him so in my face and form 
should have faded and gone.” 

* She must have been a good woman,” 
Ellen, sympathetically. 

**Yes, wench—too good for this world. Another 
one in her place, not so good, might have done bet- 
ter. She did not make the most of herself even in 
appearance, as I have told her, in this verv chamber, 
many a time. Hark! there’s the first dinner-bell. 
The last time I heard it, and saw Anthony go down 
without me to take his place at table, I little thought 
it would be fifty years before 1 got my own. Well, 
better late than never; the tide has turned at last, 
though it is not at full yet; nor will be till my Willy 
has his rights. See, here is the girl coming to dress 
me; just asl used tocome to madan, directly that 
bell rang.” 

Ellen partook of none of this triumph and ex- 
hilaration. She tried to be glad, for her grand- 
father’s sake, that their prospects had been so 
marvellously changed for the better; but in her 
heart she was sorely grieved. If the thing could 
have been postponed till three months later, when 
she would have been John Denton’s wife, then she 
might have welcomed this stroke of good fortune like 
the rest, although it would have always been in an 
interior degree; for she did not care for wealth for 
its own sake, and of the advantages it bestows she 
had no experience. At present she only knew that 
the acquisition of it had dispelled her brightest dream. 
Her grandfather had sternly commanded her to 
break off all relations with John Denton; such an 


sighed 





and at last had conquered all her foes for her, for 


engagement, he contended, to which, even under 


other circumstances, he had always refused his con- 

sent, had now become utterly incompatible with her 

position, and was to be no longer entertained. 

Not even her strong sense of gratitude and filial 

respect towards her grandtather could induce her to 

send such tidings to the young engineer; but she 

had written him word that for the presext his visits, 

and even his correspondence with her, must cease. 

The pair were doomed to test the strength of that 

constancy of which each had boasted; and though 

she feared no danger from the separation, she deeply 

felt the pain of it. The fuct was, now that the bar- 

ren hope to which Anthony Blackburn had clung 

for near half a century of toil had at last begun to 

bear, he was greedy forthe full fruition of it. He 

wanted to be al) his ancestors the squires of Black- 

burn Manor had been before him,.and by the help of 
Ellen, to whom he was sincerely and devotedly at- 

tached, even something more. He was in secret 

much more solicitous to secure the good opinion of 
hfs new neighbors than he pretended to be, and we 

have seen that he was content, fur the sake of it, 

even to forego some taste of the pleasures of revenge. 

He well knew tbat the attempt to recover his old 

position in the neighborhood would be a difficult one; 

that his own manners, address, and even language, 

were not what they had been before he lost it; and 

that his wife would be totally unable to adapt her- 

self to her altered fortunes. Inthe background, too, 

was a third member of the family, to whom we have 

not as yet been introduced, but who could not be 
kept away from Blackburn Manor forever, and who 
was likely to prove a still more furmidable obstacle 
to his views. 

Indeed, without Ellen’s aid, the case was well 
nigh hopeless, and therefore it was that he threw in 
the scale against her love for Denton the full weight 
of his authority, and piled upon it all the consider- 
ations of gratitude and loyalty he could call to his 
aid, Without her, how could an old man (however 
pitiable for his misfortunes), and an old woman, 
whose audacity in wedding above her station had, in 
their opinion, deserved all the misery it had earned, 
recommend themselves to the proud and well-born 
folk, with whom he hoped once more to mix—even 
putting out of consideration that more serious 
hindrance to his efforts which fur the present he 
might contrive to keep out of sight? But, on the 
other hand, with his beautiful granddaughter to 
help him, how altered was the case! A country- 
house that waa the casket of such a jewel as Ellen 
Blackburn could not fail to be attractive. She had 
good blood in her veins, and looked and moved like a 
princess. She would be rich, for he would make her 
so. With whom, then, among untitled folk at least, 
might she not form an alliance? and that once 
cemented, her husband’s kin would stand shoulder 
to shoulder with her own, and help them to keep 
their place. Thoughts of this kind had begun to fill 
the old man’s brain from the moment that he had 
received the news of his nephew’s death, and had 
even taken definite and material shape with respect 
to his young neighbor, Herbert Stanhope. Bat at 
all events he had quite made up his mind that the 
proposals of John Denton should be rejected; fur let 
the young engincer’s future prosperity be what it 
might in his own line, it could never be of the sort to 
further the family popularity. Perhaps in one who 
had himself sacrificed so much to mere sentiment, 
this resolve may seem harsh and unnatural; but it is 
easier to give way to the sotter emotions at eighteen 
than at sixty-eight, and easier at all times to dis- 
regard the sentiment of other people than one’s 
own. 

Thus it was that Ellen Blackburn found small 
pleasure in the sudden prosperity of her kindred, 
and sighed in her well-furnished chamber at the 
manor for that littie room in the cottage, through 
whose latticed window she had so often watched for 
her lover across the moor, and smoothed the tresses, 
innocent of flower or gem, to welcome him. Still, 
she was not unconscious of the delights of her new 
position, nor so plunged in grief (since she had hope 
to mitigate it), as not in some measure to appreciate 
them. The view from her present apartment (even 
without that beloved figure in the toreground) was 
not indeed to be compared with that to which she 
had so long been accustomed; but it had a beauty 
and home quiet of its own which pleased her much. 
Beyond the terrace and the carriage sweep, aud 
separated from the latter only by a deep sunk fence, 
lay asmall but undulating and well-wooded park, 
with here and there a herd of deer. Upon one side 
was the village, with its ivied church-tower, from 
which the joy-bells were still pealing dreamily; and 
on the other, field after field of richest pasture-land, 
with luxuriant hedges (so different from the stone 
walls about Slogan), that seemed to grow so near to 
one another in the blue distance that they enclosed 
no space at all. 

Her bedroom opened upon a still more charming 
boudoir, from whose windows, if the prospect was 
more restricted, it was not less fair. Immediately 
beneath them lay the well-kept garden, a chess- 
board of flowering squares of various hue. A quaint 
old arbor, built of fir-cones, and ornamented with 
painted glass, opened on what had once been the 
bowling-green, but was nowin course of alteration 
into a croquet-ground—a change which she rightly 
guessed had been made by young Richard for the 
sake of his betrothed. Beneath the shade of those 
spreading cedars, and on the levelled turf, he had 
doubtless stood with her, and shown how all things 
were to be, under her coming reign. They had 
paced together the winding walks of the shrubbery 





pavilion, from which all the fields and farms which 
owned him for their master were to be seen. The 
boudoir itself had been recently fitted up, and fur 
whom bat for this poor girl, of whose very name she 
was ignorant, but whore fate—divorced forever from 
him she loved—touched her eyes with sympathetic 
tears. How it would vex this poor creature, when 
she came to hear it, that the new esquire had for- 
bidden his people to breathe young Richard’s name! 
That bad been a bitter speech of her grandfather's, 
and painful to listen to; and although she did not 
doubt that his affection for her was genuine, though 
he showed it in such mistaken fashion, it was plain 
wealth had already made him hard and stern; and 
might not his nature keep that mould for the future? 
She could refuse to be false to her love, but she could 
never act in deflance of the old man’s express com- 
mandment. 

It did not need, then, the cold hand of death .to 
keep asunder John Dentonand herself. But against 
such thoughts as these she had a simple charm, that 
for the present at least proved efficacious. She drew 
from her bosom John’s last letter, written on receipt 
of her harsh tidings, and which bade her be of good 
cheer, and to waitin hope. There was nota sylla- 
ble of angor in it against her grandfather, who he 
frankly owned had at no time encouraged his ad- 
dresses. It breathed nothing but love and trust in 
her; and as she read it softly to herself, the words 
seemed like a song, to which the summer breeze that 
came in at the open window, laden with evening 
odors, was the fit accompaniment; and her whole 
soul was lapped in comfort, and grew calm. Her 
toilet suffered from the use of this specific, for the 
second dinner-bell sounded before she had time to 
assume ber evening attire, Her appearance, how- 
ever, a8 has been shown, proved sufficiently attrac-, 
tive in the eyes of the only guest, Mr. Mowbray 
Moifat; while the lack of splendor in her attire was 
fully compensated for by that of Mrs. Blackburn, 
who, having had her pick of the family jewel-box, 
had not confined herself to mere satin and pearls. 
After dinner, while the elder lady made an elabo- 
rate tour of the drawing-room, and approximately 
priced the furniture, the younger sat herself down at 
the piano and played a few sacred ails, such as she 
had been used to evoke from the harmonium in the 
little church, of which she had been organist, under 
Slogan; and presently, as we have seen, this attract- 
ed the notice of the gentlemen, and brought them 
in from the dining-room. Wraptin the melody, she 
did not notice their arrival, but continued to play on, 
her pensive features with a chastened glow upon 
them, and her eyes full of devotional fire. Even Mr. 
Moffat, a man not given to enthusiasm of any sort, 
was struck with her rare and ethereal beauty, and 
stopped in the doorway like one spellbound. 

‘“‘She is a thorough Blackburn, is she not?” 
whispered Anthony, admiringly; ‘‘as handsome as 
the deal lady we have just been speaking of, and 
with a look besides such as the angels wear. I have 
sometimes feared that she would be taken from me 
because of that.” 

Does she inherit any delicacy of constitution?” 

inquired the prosaic lawyer. ‘ Both her parents 
died very young, sir, did they not?” 
‘* Yes, but they were a hearty couple. The mother, 
a pretty girlenough, but not like this one, died in 
giving her birth. Her father, as strong a man as 
myself, came to au untimely end.” 

**Yes, puor lad. He felldown some precipice in 
Wales, as you wrote to tell me; that mountaineer- 
ing’? (he had been killedon Slogan by a powder- 
blast) ‘which is so much the fashion now-a-days 
has been the death of many a fine young fellow. 
But though you have not mentioned him for years— 
your letters were so brief—this sweet young lady 
here is surely not your only hope—your eldest son is 
still alive, I trust?’”” 

This was the question which the lawyer had had 
in his mind from the first, but had not hitherto ven- 
tured to put, since it was evident that his new client 
had reasons for his strange reticence on so important 
amatter. Mr. Moftat put it now with such direct- 
ness, that an answer could scarcely be avoided, but 
kept his eyes averted from his host, and fixed on the 
young girlat the piano, otherwise he would have 
seen old Anthony’s color change to Ceadliest white, 
as he replied stitily, ‘*‘ My son’ William is alive, or I 
should not have failed to let you know, sir. At 
present, however, I do not expect him home. He is 
abroad. There at last she sees us!. Lam afraid we 
startled you a little, Nelly. But pray, play on; Mr. 
Moffat dotes on music as much as I do.” 














CHAPTER VIII, 
THE SHADOW IN THE SUNSHINE. 


THE evening passed away without any further 
reference on Mr. Moftat’s part to the subject which 
had so embarrassed his trost; but he had already 
sown the seed of disquiet in the latter’s breast. 
Anthony Blackburn could not buat have expected 
that his confidential man of business must needs, 
sooner or later, have put to him so pregnant a 
question—it was clearly necessary that he should 
convince himself of the existence or demise of his 
client’s only son—and yet he had found himself 
quite unprepared to answer it. He was conscious 
that he had hesitated in his reply, and felt that he | 
might very poesibly have aroused suspicion; and a!l 
the time his granddaughter was singing, and while | 
his fingers seemed to move in acc. rd with her tunes, 
he was reproaching himself with his want of readi- 
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doubts at rest. He could never suffer him to leave 
the house with this idea of something amiss upon his 
mind, to grow and grow, until perhaps it took some 
monstrous shape, as bad as the reality itself. Ac- 
cordingly, when the lawyer rose to take his leave, 
his host insisted upon his having brandy and water 
and a cigar, in what was called “ the equire’s room,” 
a cosy chamber decorated after the family fashion 
with portraits of horse and hound, the possession of 
which had at various periods dignified the Black- 
burn race. Stuffed fish of portentous size, that had 
fallen victims to brother Richard’s rod and landing- 
net, adorned the walls; the bell-ropes were fox 
brushes earned by Ferdinand; and on the mantel- 
piece was a mighty drinking-horn with silver edge, 
the contents of which Charles had been wont to 
empty at a draught before being helped to bed. The 
window of this apartment was at the back of the 
house, and opened upon a portion of the stableyard; 
and in times not very remote, the diversion of cock- 
tigiting had been carried on outside, while the in- 
mates sat at ease, as in an opera-box, and wagered, 
pipe in mouth, upon the result of the conflict. 
Perhaps, upon the whole, it was of all the rooms in 
the house the one most redolent of the family fra- 
grance; and when the door opened to Anthony’s 
touch, a crowd of memories s:emed to come forth to 
greet him, which, although by no means hallowed, 
hid a certain impressiveness; for all these jolly 
sportsmen, dicers, drinkers that he had known or 
hvard of had been his kith and kin, and were now 
dead. 

“Tt was in this rcom, Moffat, that I tasted my 
first whiff of tobacco,” quoth Anthony, gazing earn- 
estly around. “My futher filled the pipe, and 
laughed till he cried, when the fumes made me ill. 
It seems but yesterday! How well I remember that 
o'd print yonder of the prize-fight! One ofthe men 
is Mendoza; and that old fellow with the lady is 
Old Q at ninety years of age with his nurse. Old Q. 
was Queensberry, you know.” 

‘* Yes, yes,” said the lawyer; ‘‘ the duke, of course. 
He was quite childish for years before his death.” 

“Ah,” said Authony, suddenly, “ that reminds me, 
Moffat, it is athing that may happen to either one 
of us in a year or two, for we are not young men; 
and I wish to provide at once against it. Here, mix 
your liquor for yourself, and take a cigar, and let us 
have a quiet chat together about business. I wish to 
make—to give you instructions about my will.” 

‘¢ Your will, sir? I hope it may be many years—” 
(The squire motioned with his hand impatiently.) 
“But there, as you would say, it is well to provide 
against the worst, and while we are in health, to do 
those things, which, being undone, may make sick- 
ness an anxious time.” 

‘“*My father, as I understood,” said the old squire, 
thoughtfully, puffing at his cigar, “ placed my name 
in his will without putting it into the entail at all.” 

* Just so, sir. He left, tailing your brothers and 
their heirs, the whole estate to you absolutely and at 
your own disposal.” 

‘“No thanks to him, sir,” exclaimed Anthony, 
hotly. ‘I’ve no more gratitude for what he did 
than he felt towards the fox whose brush gave him 
yonder bell-handle. Why should 1?” ~ 

‘* Well, certainly your father little thought that 
you would ever be the squire here, when he made 
that will, sir; and, by the by, his instructions for it 
were given singularly enough in this very room. 
My uncle told me all about it, when he came home 
that day—and vexed enough he was that matters 
had so turned out, for, like myself, he had always 
wished you well.” 

** Never mind his wishes, Mr. Moffat; let me know 
what he said about the will.” 

“ Nay, there was not much to tell, sir. I know, of 
course, how bitter your father was against you, and 
how resolved to cut you off. But still I thought 
there might be some remembrance—a legacy or 
something—and it gave me quite a shock, sir, it did, 
upon my sacred word and honor, when my Uncle 
Robert told me what had happened. Mr. Ferdinand, 
you see, was buta lad at the time; and your other 
brothers mere children; and it seemed so certain 
that if one died the others would live—and then their 
children—why, your chance seemed out of the ques- 
tion altogether. ‘I wish,’ said your father, ‘ to 
make an eldest sonof Ferdinand, and to leave the 
manor in entail to him and his heirs; and they fail- 
ing, I would do the same with Charles, and then 
with Richard.’ Well, you remember how bad your 
father was to cross; so wy uncle said nothing about 
you at that moment, but entered into the affair of 
your younger brothers’ portions, in case Ferdinand 
and his heirs succeeded; and then, when that was 
settled—they were to have the Mosedale property 
between them, which has now, by the by, become 
more valuable-than all the rest—and yet no word 
was spoken about yourself, my uncle ventured to 
say, ‘And what do you wish done about your son 
Anthony?’”’ 

**Yes; now, what did he reply?” asked the squire 
earnestly. “Tell me the truth, Moffat, though I 
know it will be a bitter morsel.” 

“He said that he wished nothing done, and that 
he had no son Anthony.” 

“He said that, did he?’”’ observed the squire, be- 
tween his teeth. ‘‘ Well, I had no father, then. 
Go on.” 

‘*Then my Uncle Robert spoke of some money 
that happened to be lying in the banker’s hands— 
a loose thousand or two; altogether, perhaps fifteen 


hundred pounds—and mentioned that he had heard | 


of you of late as being very ill off, and since this sum 
was not appropriated— But your father burst in 


with his ‘No sir, no;’? and there was an end of 
that.” 


‘* But how, then, came my name to appear in the 
will at all?” 

“It was your mother’s doing, sir; she begged and 
prayed that it should not be left out altogether; and 
since it looked as though it did not matter a pin’s 
point, your name was put in last, to comfort her. 
‘And if he gets it, wite,’ said Squire Russell, with a 
wink at my uncle, ‘be shall have the manor for his 
own, to leave it to whom be pleases;’ whereupon she 
thanked him with tears, thinking, poor soul, that he 
was really doing youakindness. And indeed, as it 
has turned out, he was; for although, in any case, 
you must have succeeded to the estate, as your late 
nephew’s heir-at-law, you might not have found it 
solely at your own dispsal.” 

* Which it now is, of course?” 

** Most certainly it ie, sir; and a very fine property 
it has of late become. Your income, thanks to the 
growth of Musedale, is at least thrice what your 
fa her’s was—and, if I may venture to advise, it is 
out of that portion of the estate that any provision 
you may please to make for Miss Ellen should come, 
leaving the manor lands to descend as a matter of 
course.” 

Anthony held up bis finger. ‘‘I wish my grand- 
daughter, Ellen, to inherit Blackburn Manor and 
all the lands about,” said he, with grave distinct- 
ness, ‘She will be my sole heiress, Mr. Moffat.’’ 

** But your son, sir?” ejaculated the lawyer, with 
profound astonishment. 

‘I shallsee that my son, William Blackburn, is 
provided for according to his deserts, out of the 
Mosedale lands. Your own suggestion, in fact, is to 
be adopted, with a change of names; and you will 
come to-morrow and lay the whole matter clearly 
bef re me; but in the ‘meantime I wished you to 
labor under no misconception, not even for a single 
day, concerning my intentions for the future. Do 
you understand them?” 

* Perfectly, sir.” 

* Well, that is enough for to-night then; we will 
speak of details at a more seasonable time. If you 
willreally not take another glass, I will ring for 
your horse.” 

The lawyer had not recovered from his surprise 
even when he found himself in the open air and on 
the back of his own sober gray. ‘“‘Is there never 
again to be a Blackburn at the manor-house?” mut- 
tered he. ‘‘Are squire and son forever to quarrel? 
And yet these two cannot have had so serious a 
breach as I at first imagined, else the old man would 
not be so well intentioned towards him. But to 
have this young girl to be his heiress, who has her- 
self so much sweetness and beauty, is to make her 
the best match in all the county!” And the lawyer, 
who, although so keen at his trade, was a very old 
woman for matchmaking and gossip, began to reckon 
up in his mind all the local magnates who had sons 
to enter for so desirable a prize, and hugged himself 
with the possession of the great news that he should 
be first to spread. 

Thus Anthony Blackburn had succeeded to his 
heart’s content in putting to rest his guest’s sus- 
picions, and sent him away precisely in the frame of 
mind in which he would have had him to be. Yet 
the old man sat long alone after the lawyer had de- 
parted,ewith moody and dissatisfied face, and though 
he drank glass after glass of the strong liquor, it 
tailed to cheer him. At last, with not an altogether 
steady step, he sought his bedchamber, and finding 
his wife seated at an escritoire, inquired of her, in no 
distinct nor amiable accents, what was keeping her 
up 80 late. 

**I was writing the letter, Anthony,” said she, 
simply. 

It may seem strange that an occupation of so 
ordinary a kind should have engaged a lady from 
ten o’clock until after midnight, but the fact was 
that epistolary composition was not an art in which 
Mrs. Blackburn was a proficient, and the sheet of 
paper before her had only just been folded, and was 
being placed in its envelop, when her husband ap- 
peared. He staggered across the room, and looked 
over her shoulder at the address, which, with her 
head aside, her lips projected, and her eyes in ap- 
parent astonishment at the success which crowned 
her effurts, she was in the act of completing. ‘* You 
might have saved yourself this tfouble,” said he, 
doggedly; ‘* that letter must not be sent.” 

“Not be sent, Anthony!” ejaculated she with 
sudden pallor. ‘‘Why, you promised me that so 
soon as we got here, I might write to tell him! It 
is what I have looked forward to above all else.” 

**T cannot help it, Mary,” answered the squire, 
moved by his wife’s disappointed tone; “and I am 
truly sorry for your sake. But I have been thinking 
of the whole matter for these last two hours, and 
it will never do to let him know—that is, not yet. 
He would be coming down upon us here post-haste, 
and spoiling all at once.” 

Spoiling all?” repeated Mrs. Blackburn. 

** You need not mock my words, woman, like an 
echo,” replied the squire, endeavoring to lash him- 
self into a passion, which his genuine affection for his 
wife rendered very difficult, ‘‘ there can be no doubt 
of what I mean. Shall we not find it hard work 
enough to win our way here among our equals, 
without being hampered witb such a clog as he?” 

“A clog, Anthony, your own and only son!” 

“Ay, would he were not; he is a taint in my blood, 
a disgrace to me, who begat him; to you, who bore 
him. I will not have him here, to frighten folks 
with his black looks. He cannot keep from miachief, 





norin his cups from bragging of it. He will blurt 





out the whole story of his shame some day, and then 
what will become of Nelly?” 

“She has a pretty face, and will have a fortune 
that fits in with it,” said Mrs. Blackburn, coMly; 
**no hurt can happen to her.” 

** What! do you think, then, that the young gen- 
tleman—or nobleman, as likely as not—whom she 
may chance to choose, would hold to his bargain, if 
this ruffian, her grandfather’s son, should once show 
himself in his true colors? And would that be no 
hurtto Nelly? If she comes to harm that way, as 
surely as the moon sits in the sky yonder, William 
shall never see a penny of mine.” 

‘You would play the same part then, Anthony, 
as your father played to you, and earn the hatred 
of your own flexh and blood, as he did.” 

‘*No, not the same,” said the old man, excitedly, 
now taking vast strides across the room, the passion 
of his mind having apparently overcome all effects of 
the liquor he had so lately swallowed. ‘I call 
Heaven to witness, as I have often done, that my 
father had no honest ground of quarrel with me. J 
had not disgraced him and his forever; 7 had not 
committed a mean and hateful—” 

“Hush, Anthony, hush!’’ exclaimed Mrs, Black- 
burn, piteously. ‘ For my sake, if not his, do not 
proclaim his shame to all the house.” 

“There,” answered the squire, triumphantly, 
** you yourself fear that it should be known here, and 
yet you would take no precaution to prevent its 
disclosure. You wish it to be told, I suppose, by his 
own sottish tongue, to be corroborated by his own 
brutal ways and hang-dog looks, as-you well know it 
will be.” 

*“ But, Anthony, what would you have him do?” 

“IT would have him kept off from here as long as 
may be—for one clear year at lvast—for thirteen 
months—is it not thirteen?” And the squire stop- 
ped in his walk, and cast a terrible glance at his 
wife, who turned her face from him as he did so. 

“It is twelve months and fourteen days,” replied 
she, in low and trembling tones. 

‘At least, then,” continued the squire, let that 
much of time elapse before he shows his face here. 
There is surely reason enough for setting of that 
limit. When it is passed, you shall take your own 
way in the affair. Our Nelly will by that time— 
and I have set the matter in train already, if I am 
not mistaken—have made her position in the county 
assured by marriage; only, let not this precious son 
ofours come here andruin all, before he is sent for, 
else, by Heaven, it will be the worse for him. So let 
the thing be settled, wife, as I have said, and do you 
tear up that letter ” 

But Mrs. Blackburn had already locked it safely 
in her escritoire, and secured the key. 

T will not send it, Anthony, since you forbid me,” 
returned she, quietly; ‘“ but I must keep the letter 
until the time comes at last for me to send it; for 
then, as he reads it, he will know how, when fortune 
began to smile on us, I welcomed it mainly for his 
sake, and guess at all I fee! this wretcbed hour.” 

‘He will know nothing—he will feel nothing,” 
answered the squire, sternly, ‘‘except so far as he is 
himself concerned. Do not flatter yourself that 
William Blackburn is in any way changed, or ever 
will be, from the heartless good-for-nought we have 
always found him. At least, for my part, what- 
soever disappointments may lie in store for me, and 
they may be many yet, I can experience none from 
him.” 

And the squire moved slowly into his dressing- 
room, keeping his eyes fixed to the last upon his 
wife, as she sat with her face in her hands, and her 
gray hair falling over them, as the willow droops 
above a tombstone. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE AUSTRALIAN WILD HORSE. 

The wild horse of Australia will unquestionably, 
at no distant date, like the mustang of the South 
American pampas, occupy in vast numbers the al- 
most boundless plains of the interior. On the South 
Australian border, in Victoria, where some few years 
ago, wild horses were comparatively few in number, 
large herds are now to be found. During periods of 
continued drought these herds travel immense dis- 
tances in search of pasture, and on some stations 
detract considerably from the value of the runs to 
the northwest. The neighborhood of the malle scrub 
at the present season appears to be a favorite resort 
for wild horses#™¥eeding on the plains in mobs of 
from fifteen to twenty, mares with colts at foot, the 
sire, 4 stallion whose progeny are usually of one 
color, is most careful of his family, on the slightest 
alarm leading his charge at full speed under shelter 
of the almost impenetrable scrub. Several success- 
fal musterings of these steeds of the plain have been 
made of late, and some of the colts broken in sent to 
market, but from the cheapness of horseflesh all 
over the colony, the speculation has not paid. Many 
hundreds have been shot on the various stations, 
but apparently without reducing their numbers. 
Wild cattle in the neighborhood of the malle scrub 
have also becomea complete nuisance. On the 
sheep stations, beef of excellent quality is supplied 
all the year round as rations to the men employed. 
The wild cattle are hunted like the buffalo of thg 
North American plains, and are said to be gradually 
increasing in numbers, and spreading towards the 
far north. The most astonishing circumstance at- 
taching to these wild herds of cattle and horses is 
that, notwithstanding on the stations near their 
haunts sheep and other stock are dying very fast from 





the effects of the drought, these denizens of the 
plains appear in excellent health and sleek as moles. 
A most beautiful sight it is to see a large mob of 
wild horses started on the plains, galloping at full 
speed, their unkempt manes floating in the wind, 
the speed of which they seem to equal. 





ISLAND OF JAVA. 

The island of Java is between six and seven hun- 
dred miles long, and from thirty-five to one hundred 
wide, containing a population of 10,000,000. To one 
who has time there are remarkable objects of interest 
around Batavia—ruins of temples, ornately sculptur- 
ed, erected no one knows when, but centuries before 
Europeans set foot upon the island. But more won- 
derfal are the volcanoes, one of which is unlike any 
other in the world. It is not a crater upon the top 
of a mountain, but is situated in a wide plain, the 
crater sunk about 1000 feet below the general sur- 
face. This depression is about 15 miles in diameter 
and contains two lakes of boiling lava, one a quarter 
of a mile in diameter and the other nearly a mile, in 
which are numerous small cones, sending out steam 
and sulphurous flame. 








Our Curious Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


UNEQUAL MATCHES.—A curious example of com- 
pulsory marriage once took place in Clerkenwell, 
England. A blind woman, forty years of age, con- 
ceived astrong affection for a young man who worked 
in a house near her own, and whose ‘‘ hammering ” 
she could hear early and Jate. Having formed an 
acquaintance with him, she gave him a silver watch 
and other presents, and lent him £10 to assist him in 
his business. The recipient of these favors waited on 
the lady to thank her, and intimated that he was 
about to leave London. This was by no means what 
the blind woman wanted, and she was determined 
not to lose the person whose industrial habits had 
so charmed her. She had him arrested for the debt 
of £10 and thrown into prison. While in confine- 
ment she visited him and offered to forgive him the 
debt on condition that he married her. Placed in 
this strait, the young man chose what he deemed the 
least of the two evils and married his ‘‘ benefactress,”” 
as the writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine calls her. 
The man who arrested him gave away the bride at 
the altar. In 1767 a young blacksmith of Bedford 
was paying his addresses to a maiden, and upon call- 
ing to see her one evening was asked by. her mother 
what was the use of marry ing a girl without money? 
Would it not be better for him to take a wife who 
could bring £500? The blacksmith thought it would, 
and said he should be “ eternally obliged” to his 
adviser if she could introduce him to such a prize. 

‘“‘T am the person, then,” said the mother of his 
betrothed, and we are told the bargain was struck 
immediately. 

Upon the return of the girl she found her lover and 
her parent on exceedingly good terms with each 
other; and they were subsequently married. The 
bride was sixty-four years of age and the bridegroom 
eighteen; this disparity of ages is comparatively 
trifling. A doctor of eighty was married to a young 
woman of twenty-eight; a blacksmith of ninety (at 
Worcester, 1758,) to a girlof fifteen; a gentleman of 
Berkshire, aged seventy-six, toa girl whom his third 
wife had brought up. The husband had children 
living thrice the age of his fourth wife. At Hill 
Farm, in Berkshire, a blind woman of ninety years 
was married to her plowman, aged twenty; a gen- 
tleman of Worcester, upwards of eighty-five, to a 
girlof eighteen; a soldier of ninety-five, who had 
served in King William’s wars, and had a ball in his 
nose, to a girl of tifteen. In 1768 a woman of ltother- 
hithe, aged seventy was married to a young man 
aged twenty—just half a century difference between 
their ages. A girlof sixteen married a gentleman of 
ninety-four—but he had £50,000. 


A VALUABLE ANIMAL.—The Societe d’ Acclimatiz+- 
tion, at its last sitting, awarded several prizes fur the 
rearing and training of yaks. This animal is a kind ~ 
of ox, witha tail and back not unlike those of a 
horse, a woolly fleece similar to that of a sheep, and 
a@ grunt which might be mistaken for that of a pig. 
In Thibet, its native country, where it feeds on the 
short grass of the elevated regions, it performs the 
duties of a beast of burden. Being very sure-footed 
it will carry its rider safely through the worst moun- 
tain passes, and the female provides the natives with 
excellent milk. M. de Montigny, French consul- 
general at Shanghai, brought over his flock of this 
breed to Europe in 1851, and entrusted it to the care 
of the above society. It is hoped, that, as mules are 
now getting exceedingly dear, the yak wiil be found 
a good substitute fur them, and some have already 
been stccessfully trained in France for that purpose. 
Gastronowers also have cast their eyes upon it, its 
flesh being considered a delicacy. The Journal Of- 
Jiciel states that some time ago M. de Lahayenaix 
had one slaughtered, and sent some portions of it to 
various hotels of Paris, Nancy and Neuchateau, 
also to the mayor of Epinal, and to M. Tisserand, 
director of the emperor’s agricultural establishments. 
The meat gave excellent broth, and stood the tests 
of the gridironand spit equally well; it partakes of 
the flavor of venison. If acclimatization does not 
make it lose that quality the yak will be in great de- 





mand during those seasons when game is prohibited. 
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SUNDRIES. 


We published, a week or two since, a brief article 
relating to the making of paper Confederate money, 
and the success of a shrewd Scotch- Yankee in se- 
curing the contract, and investing his money in 
Southern real estate, thus securing to himself a 
handsome fortane. With his other investmenta, he 
married at the South, and in this he did not sacceed 
as well. We learn from a friend a sad story of his 
after fate He was wronged and injured in his do 
mestic relstions, and when his prospects financially 
were the brightest, he died very suddenly. At first, 
it was deen ed merely one of the casualties of life, but 
after a while a brother of the deceased had the affair 
investigated, the resuit of which investigation was 
that the deceaseil had been murdered, and the arrest 
of parties, on suspicion, tollowéd, the case now being 
in the courts. So his Southern investments proved a 
bad speculation, after all. 





Much has been said lately about “ /ay delegation,” 
in the Methodiet Conferences, which one of the sec: ff- 
ers denoroinates a “ big egg,’’ and the amount of the 
matter is to admit lay members to take part in the 
business of conferences, which is now conducted ex- 
clusively by the ministers, The plan prop: ses that 
the ministerial delegation shall consist of one mem- 
ber for thirty members of each Annual Conference, 
to be chosen and qualified as the latter body are di- 
rected; and the lay delegates shall consist of two 
laymen for each Annual Conterence, except such 
Conferences as shall have but one minister delegate, 
which Conference shall be entitled to one lay dele- 
gate each. This propcsition gives satisfaction, and 
there seems to be notbing reasonable to advance 
against it. We believe that such infusion’ do good, 
the laity being almost always in advance of the min- 
istry, in idea and liberality: and with the ability to 
support, and firmness to maintain the idea, a 
change would soon be manifest. Such bodies, when 
controlled by ministers exclusively, are liable to be- 
come all that is objectionable in the Catholic church, 
which gives unlimited power to the priests. 





Rev. A. H. Plumb, of Chelsea, bas written an arti- 
cle on ‘ Congregational Singing,’”’ in reply to one 
who takes the ground, ‘‘Congregational Singing or 
none,” in which he proposes a compromise between 
that and “ Choir Singing,” giving the latter the office 

‘to lead the former, as part of the congregation, and 
dividing the service, each singing twice. There isa 
class of musical effects, he says, which are only possi- 
ble for trained singers of musical powers. The 
trained voice of an accomplished singer is a master- 
piece of divine skill. Is it unfit toc me into God’s 
house? Must the devil have it to himself? Because 
music is artistic, it isnot always untit for worship. 
Some minds can better express their feeling of praise 
to God through the melodious voices of others, than 
through their own. It is true worship when Spur- 
geon’s vast congregation sing, but 80, too, it is true 
worship, when the great congregation breathes forth 
its prayer in the low pleading accents of one sweet, 
clear voice. He rebukes those who would judge him, 
and says that the effort to brand as Pagan, and drive 
from the sanctuary all that class of music which a 
congregation cannot sing, must fail, and ought to 
fail, ® 





The question, ‘Is it Right to be Rich?” is discuss- 
ed in a pamphlet just published by the venerable 
Lewis Tappan, Taking up the sulj-ct, an exchange 
Says: 

** Most certainly is it right to be rich, if the accu- 
mulation which is necessary to give one that dis- 
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tinction is fairly and honestly obtained; but to get’ by A. Wiliiams & Co. 


tich according to the usual fashion of the times is not 
only wrong, but acrime. Look around you, and dis- 
cover the impulses and the conduct which marks the 
‘areer of the mere money-grub. You find him on 


; Sunday in church, occupying the most conspicuous 


place, and, with prayer book in hand, leading cff in 
the exercises of the day, and on the morrow, where 
4nd how? Skinning bis neighbor, grinding bis poor 
tenant to the bone, or gambling at the gold ex 

change, building or bearing the stock market, and 
not hesitating for a moment to lie, and to steal inside 
of the pale of the laws, for the purpose of adding to 
his gaina. ‘Is it right to berich?’ Yes, but it is 
not only wicked but damnable to prostitute every 
sentiment of man’s nature to become ao, as do eigh- 
teen out of twenty of the men who are struggling in 
our cities for thia distinction. It is right to be rich, 
because by the possession of wealth the good man 
may not only thereby enjoy all the luxuries of life, 
but he may bestow great benefit on his fellowa; but 
to permit the pursuit or possession of wealth to ab- 
sorb every aspiration of one’s life, to make money 
one’s god, and to render every thonght and action 
subordinate to the accumulation of wealth, is to 
make man worse than a savage. The wild hant for 
money, in which so many of our people are engaged, 
is sapping the foundations of society. It is destroy- 
ing the confidence that ought to exist among men; it 
is rendering the domestic circle in ten thousands of 
cases @ hell upon earth; it is destroying the family 
relations; itis making men forget all their obliga- 
tions to their fellows, and is rendering them in a 
large degree brutish. It narrows and contracts a 
man’s nature, it ossifies his heart, and it makes bim 
an infidel, because in his heart he sets at defiance 
the true and living God, and worships the new idol 
which he has permitted to absorb his life. It is right 
enough to be rich, but it is wrong, fearfully wrong, 
to prostitute all the ambitions of a life to become so.” 





To P. S. Gilmore, of this city, the honor belongs of 
conceiving the majestic festival just closed, and to 
him the praise should be accorded. It was, with 
him, an assured success from the first, and a month 
before the subject was hinted to the world, the few to 
whom he confided his plan caught the infection 
from bis enthusiastic temper, and regarded it al- 
realy a confirmed fact. This enthusiasm, when the 
plan was fully broached, was imparted to those pub- 
lic spirited men, who with means at command, and 
with a spirit of enterprise that obstacles only stimu- 
late, gave strength to the project, and ‘it har- 
dened” into the magnificent result that has given 
Boston a new fame the world over. But it was Gil- 
more’s conception, and to him should the honor be 
accorded, and all the profit that a generous and 
grateful public can crowd into patronage that has 
been so grandly earned. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. - 

We take pleasure in announcing that we shall 
commence in next weck’s FLAG another series of 
nautical sketches by W. H. MAcy, the popular an- 
thor of “LEAVES FROM THE ARETHUSA‘’S LOG,” 
“Up NORTH IN THE GORGON,” and other interest- 
ing sketches familiar to our readers. These sketches 
are entitled, “‘ BeyOND DFSOLATION,” and will be 
from fitteen totwenty in number, each embracing 
some stirring incident or adventure connected with 
SeA ELEPHANT HUNTING. As the scenes are loca- 
ted among the ice fields, they will prove delicious 
reading during the hot weather. 
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NEW PUBLIOATIONS. 


THE VIRGINIANS. A Tale of the Last Century. By 
W. Mz. Thackerav. Household Edition. Boston: 
Ae en Osgood & Co., successors to Ticknor & 

ields. 


This household edition of Thackeray is a very ele- 
gant specimen of print craft, and an ornament to the 
library, which would be incomplete without the 
writings of this charming author. Thackeray is not 
so well known to American readers as he should be, 
though all who do read him admire him, and it is to 
be boped that through the medium of this edition, so 
elegant and 29 cheap, the circle of bis admirers will 
be widely extended. The present volume, the fourth 
of the series, ‘‘The Virginians” is a book é6f most 
exciting’interest, the scene of which embraces char- 
acters from both sides of the Atlantic, and the time, 
when we were under the king, and knighthood and 
nobility were not obsolete in Virginia. It is the his- 
tory of one of the F. F. V.s, that sengs its branches 
back to the old country to claim kindred, and the 
pains and triumph that attended the provincial stock 
in the struggle for recognition, ending in a manner 
satisfactory to the most ardent admirers of the old 
regime, and consistent with the highest ideas of po- 
etical justice. It is a lively and satisfactory book. 
Tut Dead GuEstT. A Mysterious Story. By Hein- 

rich Zschokke. Translatei from the German by 


George ©. McWhortor, A. M. New York: D. Ap- 

pletou & Company. 

This is a story of the mysterious sort, of German 
the most German, a veritable ghost-story, with a 
bloody accompaniment. Several other tales are in- 
claded in the volume, which is of the pam phlet series 
of similar translations, by the Appletons. For sale 
by Lee & Shepard. 

THE NEWCOMES. Memories of a Most Respectable 

Family. Euited by Arthur Pendennia, Exq. By 

William Makepeace Thackeray, Author ot “ Pen- 


dennis,” etc. With lusrtrations by the Author. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This, of the cheap edition of Thackeray, for sale 


‘one of the best of the many published within a year 











The Losr 1 MaNusonirr. 7. & Move. | Be Gastav 
Freytag, Author of ‘* Debt LF Credit.” Translat- 
ed by Mrs. Maicolm. Complete in One Volume. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. 

This is a very excellent story, capitally translated, 


or two by the Appletons. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 


SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN FRANCE. GERMANY 
AND SWITZERLAND: or, Experiences of an Awer- 
jean Journalist in Europe. By Edward Gould 
Buftom, Author of “Six Months in the Gold 
Mines,” etc. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Some graphic pictures of real life in Earope, by 

one who, from his character as a jorrnalist, was able 

best to describe the sights he saw. They are post- 
humous publications of one very gifted, and, edited 
by bis brother, have strong claim upon the reader. 

There is both instruction and amusement conveyed 

in the work, and we heartily commend it. For sale 

by A. Williams & Co. 

JEREMIAH AND H1s LAMENTATIONS; with Notes, 
Critical, Explanatory and Practical, designed for 
both Pastors and People. By. Rev. Henry Chowles, 
DD. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Doctor Chowles concludes, in the present volume, 
his commentaries on the Old Testament prophets, 
that have been received with such favor by students of 
the Scriptures. They throw light on many obscuri- 
ties, and disclose beanties that otherwise might not 
have been seen, and their tendency is to enhance 
love and reverence for sacred truths, and establish 
them tirmer in human appreciation. Fur sale by Lve 
& Shepard. 

StrRETTON. A Novel. By Henrv Kingsley, Anthor 
ot ** Ravenshoe,” etc. New York: Harper & Bros. 
A brilliant story by Kingsley, and one weil calcu- 

lated to make a strong impression on the reader. For 

sale by A. Wi liams & Co. 

BALLOU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR AUGUST. 
Published by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 63 Congress 
street, Boston, Mass. An illustrated Magazine, 
devoted to literature, amusement, and all that is 
good and usetul. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $1.50 
per year. 

The August number of BALLOU'S MAGAZINE 
opens with an excellent portrait of.the Princess 
Louise of England, a young lady who is soon to mar- 
ry the Prince of Denmark, a young man who we 
hope will prove worthy of his good fortune; for he 
will receive beauty and much English gold at the 
same time, two things which are quite acceptable to 
most men. Then come a dozen or more spirited en- 
gravings, the “ Perfidious Miller,” by Shillaber, and 
some entertaining prese and poetry, so that the rea‘t- 
er gets is money’s worth in purchasing a copy of 
BALLou. It is a cheap and good magazine, and ia 
finding its way into the best families in this country 
and Canada. Here is the list of contents for the 
Angust nomber. Just glance it over, and see what 
can be obtained for 15 cents: *‘ Princess Louise, of 
England ;” ‘‘Some of the Birds:” ‘“‘ The Perfidious 
Miller,” B. P. Shillaber; ‘‘ Roman Antiquities ;” “A 
Strange Water Craft;” ‘‘ Pyrotechny;” ‘* The Banks 
E-tate,” Theodore Arnold; ‘‘The Cricket,” Mattie 
Winfield Torrey; ‘‘That Queer Affsir at Pocque- 
ville,” N. P. Darling; ‘‘A Cape Horn Burial,” George 
H. Coomer; ‘‘Compounding a Felony,’”? Miss Aman- 
da M. Hale; ‘‘ Taboo: A Beach-Comber’s Story,” W. 
H. Macy; ‘Gentians,” Louise Dapee; ‘* The Ghost 
of Perley Hall,” Stanley Curtis; “Two of Them,” 
Etta W. Pierce; ‘‘ The Rosary,” Anna M. Tomkins; 
‘*A Cherokee Ball-Piay and Duel,” W. A. Thomp- 
son; ‘* Beaufort Place,” Kate Putnam; “ Péalms of 
Life,” P. J. W.; OUR YOUNG ProrLe’s SToRyY- 
TELLER—“ Luck and Pluck; or, John Oakley’s In- 
heritance,” H. Alger, Jr.; ‘* Hetty’s Gould Beads,” 
Elizabeth Bigelow; ‘“ Ophelia,’ Kate Wyndham; 
‘“*The Housekeeper;” ‘‘Curionus Matters; ‘ Facts 
and Fancies;’’ *‘ Mr. and Mrs, Blunt take a Sammer 
Vacation "— (Humorous Illustrations.) 

Terms: $150 per year; seven copies, $9 00; thir- 
teen copies, $15.00. Or $1.25 for each copy where 
twelve or more copies are ordered, and a copy gratis 
for each club of twelve. It is not necessary that all 
the copies of a club should be addressed to one office, 
but may be made up from different towns. Single 
copies, 15 cents. 

The postage upon BALLOU’s MONTHLY or the 
NOVELETTE is but twelve cents a year, when paid 
quarterly or yearly in advance at the post-oflice 
where the subscriber receives it. 


—- —— + ——__ -—_— 


BALLOv’s MO®%ruty.—This valuable magazine 
for Juiy ison our table. It offers to its readers a 
rare literary teast. With the present number begins 
its thirtieth volame. The pablishers have secured 
the services of the best literary writers of the day, 
and are using every effort to make it the leadiug 
literary journal of the country. Published by Elliott, 
Thomes & Talbot, Boston, Mase. at $1 50 per annum. 

Philipsburgh Journal. 





CuiLps & Co.’s PicTURE GALLERY.—The exhi- 
bition of the Muses, at this gallery, is well patronized 
and much admired, by connoisseurs and artists. 


Fashion and Gossip. 


















OvTFiIT OF A NEW YorK BRIDE.—A Miss Throck- 
morton, one of the old New York families, is to mar- 
ry a German baron sometime this montb, believing, 
we suppose, that a. Dutchman is better than an 
American witbout a title. Some of her good clothes 
were imported from Paris, each article of under- 
clothing being exquisitely embroidered and trimmed 
entirely with real lace. Some of the underskirtse— 
over which thin evening dremes are to be worn—are 
trimmed with lace and embroidery almost to the 
waists, while others are ornamented with Hamburg 
embroidery and an enormous amount of tucks, floun- 
ces, plaitings, etc. Sleeves, collars, laces, chemi- 
settes, cuffs, bandkerchiefs and bows are in the 
greatest and most extravagant profusion. Eight 
pairs of shoes, of blue, black, bronze, white and gray 
kid, all richly ornamented with rosettes to corre- 
spond with the dresses with which they are to be worn, 
were made in Paris by a bootmaker who displaysa 
sign announcing himself ‘‘ shoemaker extraordinary 
to the empress.”” The bride to be, bas been thought- 
fully provided with five rounds of jockey hats, each 
prettily trimmed with feathers and birds, and cost- 
ing from $20 to $40 apiece. To protect these hats 
trom the sun, six lace parasols have been provided, 
each over a different colored silk cover; and ore 
having a gennine coral bandle, is valued at $150. 
One or two seaside umbrellas, of yellow and whi'e 
pongee, sco}loped and bound with black silk, are also 
ready to be called into requisition at Long Branch 
and Newport. Many of the lady’s dresses are mare 
short, and are particularly pretty and stylish. One 
of white grenadine is trimmed with a wide fluted 
flounce, put on with a heading; above this a band of 
rose de chene silk, on which is worked @ neat pattern 
in white silk braid. The upper skirt is looped at the 
sides and trimmed with fluted flounce and band of 
pink silk above it to correspond with the lower skirt. 
The short basque is trimmed in a similar manner, 
and is ornamented by asash of grenadine trimmed 
with pink silk. 

MARRIAGE OF Ex- PRESIDENT TYLER’S DAUGH- 
TER —The daughter of President Tyler was married 
to W. H. Spencer, of Genesee, N. Y., in New York 
city Saturday afternoon. There were six brides- 
maids and as many groomsmen. The bridesmaids 
were all dressed alike in white tarletan, with puf- 
tings of the same material, cut in the decollete style, 
en panier, with long trains. Some wore blue sashes 
and others pink, with trimming to match, and each 
carried an elegant bouquet. The groum and grooms- 
men wore full dress black coat and pauts and white 
vest, with a rosebud in the button-hole. The bride, 
who is about 19 years of age, exceedingly pretty, with 
black hair and eyes, and long curls talling over her 
neck and shoulders, wore a dress of very rich whi'e 
rep silk, with a long train, A veil depended froma 
wreath of orange blossoms that encircled her head, 
and was profusely studdel with the same flowers, 
Mrs. Tyler was attired similar to the bridesmaids. 


NEw STYLES OF PARASOLS.—The newest parasols 
have aruche inside the edge, and straight polished 
sloping handles of rosewood tipped with gold plate, 
giltor ivory. Recently a stock of fine ivory handled 
parasols in silk wasshown at $12each. They were 
fashionable in every respect, large and broad, white, 
lined with all colors. A novelty is the marabout 
parasol covered entirely with down; it looks like car- 
rying a snowbank or dismissed cloud over the head. 


AN ENGLISH WEDDING.—The marriage of Lord 
Byron’s only granddaughter, Lady Anne Isabella 
Noel King Noel, has just taken place, and she is now 
Lady Anne Blunt. Her wedding dress was white 
satin, with a long Brussels lace veil, and a wreath of 
orange blossoms, kept in its place by a bow of wide 
white satin ribbon, with long ends falling on the 
chignon. The six bridesmaids wore white tarletan 
dresses, made with two plaited flounces round the 
skirt, and a succession of flounces arranged en fablier 
up the front breadth. There were paniers st the 
back, and the bodies were made high, with fichus 
over them. The bonnets were of white tulle, very 
small, with pink flowers about them. 

HoME AlD FOREIGN Gossip.—A new and kand- 
some straw riding cap for ladies has just been brought 
out, and promises to become the rage this season. 
It is called Warwick, after the successful novel, 
“ Warwick ” being the nan:e of a horse.——A week 
or two ago a young lady of Iowa while on the way to 
her wedding was offered five dollars by “ anvther 
feller ” if she would marry him, and consented. The 
disappointed lover was not to be wholly cheated out 
of his matrimony, and therefore proposed, was ac- 





Each of the ‘tuneful nine” is represented by an 
actual portrait of some American lady, the picture 
having been prompted by the assertion of a foreign 


artist that there were no strong Classicai types of | 


American beauty that could be depicted by art. 
one of our own people can look on the lovely and ex- 


No | 


cepted by, and married the sister of the jilteron the 
same day ——The horrible rumor is afloat that the 
dyed blondes are beginning to grow bald ——A cou- 
ple were married last week, in South Carolina, after 
an engagement of 40 years ——An inhuman son in 
Iowa brained his aged mother with a flat-iron be- 


pressive faces without being more proud cf his fair | cause she was a burden to him and the authorities 
countrywomen, and no one without doffing bis | 
plume in admiration of the collection as types of | nating deaf and dumb female beggar in Saracuse bas 


glorious womanhood. 


character designated. The tender Frafo and the 


refused to take her into the poorhonse.——A fasci- 


Each one fitly represents the | found her speech through the influence of a hotel 


porter, whom sbe has married. They are now eu- 


stately Me/pomene, side by side, are fair exponents of | joying a bridal trip on the contributions of the bent V 
this, thougb allare equally expressive. The represen- | olent.——A Nashville beauty the other day thrashed 
tation is heipittened by artistic effects of drapery and | a rejected lover who had been retailing slander about 


pertinent syrab ls, and the whole is a triumph of art. 


her. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A BREATH OF MEMORY. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 
Soft through the years a breeze blows in— 
An April breeze, tender and rare, 
With sunshine melting in the air. 





It falls about me like a cloud— 
A mystic cloud, that shimmers through 
The years, soft shading them from view. 


And, pulsing through it, like the ebb 
Of oceans from the spicy shore 
Of sun-kissed isles of dreamy lore, 


Come hopes, long buried in the dust 
Of toil, and loves again unfold, 
That blossomed in the days of old. 


A soft fire stirs my blood. I feel 
Soft hands, whose touch was a caress— 
An ecstasy of blessedness! 


I feel, faintly ard sweet, a breath 
From tender lips against my cheek 
And smile, too blessed far to speak. 


T close my eyes, and smiling, list 
With bated breath the olden tone, 
That through my happy heart is blown! 


O angel, standing on the shore 
Of years, holding them as a scroll, 
O, let them sometimes backward roll! 


Through life's high noon of heat and toil, 
O morning airs, blow coolly in, 
Calming its fever-strife and din. 


Touch with thy charmed breath my soul, 
O lingering winds, and make it fair 
And pure as morning's dewy air: 


Leave, when the tide goes coldly out, 
Some sweetness from the dreamy shore, 
To echo through it evermore. 
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Mrs. Barry’s Strange 





Flights. 


BY HESTER EARLE. 


CHAPTER I. 
FORESHADOWINGS, 


N a fashionable street of a New 
England town of some repute— 
for which town the name of 
Marlowe will serve as well as 
any other—there stood, a few 
years ago, a handsome, modern- 
built house. Its architecture 
may or may not have conformed 
to all those laws of proportion 
and harmony which critics upon 
American architecture declare to 
be so generally violated in our 
country. It was in the gothic 
style, built of stuccoed brick, 
with sandstone facings, narrow, 
mullioned windows, and marble 
steps—the entrance being guard- 
ed upon each side by bronze mastiffs. Mrs. Barry 
bad lately come to reside in Marlowe, and had be- 
come the possessor of this desirable dwelling—Mrs. 
Barry, with her daughter Genevieve. 

Mrs. Barry had been many years a widow, though 
she was still somewhat youthful-looking. Her face 
was pleasing but for its striking pallor, and she must 
once have been beautiful. Her cbaracter seemed a 





dignity and timidity; of openness avd reserve. A 
sharp obeerver might bave noticed that whenever 
she entered a mixed assemblage, this lady was ill at 
ease, until she had scanned, with rapid glances, the 
faces surrounding her. She never went into the 
street except in her carriage, and responded but 
slowly to the efforts made to draw her into society. 
She appeared, indeed, to care little for any other 
companionship than her daughter’s. 

I do not know whether Genevieve Barry was beau- 
tiful or not. Those who loved ber never thought to 
ask the question. Those who knew her but slightly 
were divided in sentiment, some declaring her hand- 
some, others the reverse. Her face was a pure, not 
fair, oval. In repose, it was rather pale, and charac- 
terized by a serious, almost a grave serenity. But 
when animated, a suft rose-bloom flooded her cheeks. 
Archness played in the curves of her lips. Vivacity 
sparkled in the ensber clear crystal of ber eyes. In 
this mood, if not beautiful, she was at least irre- 
sistible. 

The affection between this mother and daughter 
was tender and absorbing. The first care of each 
Was fer the pleasure of the other. Until lately, their 
corfiderce bad s¢erred as complete as their affection 
was urquestionable. Her mother bad been Gene- 
vieve’s almost constant companion, and, excepting 
music, her sole teacher. When the progressive 
youthtul intellect threatened to shoot by the more 
sober matronly intelligence, the teacher toileg pa- 





singular mixture of resclution ard nervousness; of 


tiently and laboriously to acquire new knowledge, 
that she might retain preeminence over her pupil. 
In this endeavor her resolution triumphed over all 
difficulties. 

Genevieve was now approaching seventeen. She 
was still a stadent, though she no longer had set 
tasks. Her daily life was busy, abundant, Joyous. 
Mother. love satisfied her heart as yet. Life looked 
ont before her azure-arched, and spanned by a bow 
of glorious promi-e. The girl had a strong, religious 
nature. In that particular the office of teacher and 
pupil was reversed. It was the child who led the pa- 
rent here. Like a morning psaim gladdening the 
fresbly given day with its melody, was the pure good- 
ness of this young girl's life, in its influence upon 
those with whom she avsociated. There was one ele- 
ment of brightnees not yet mentioned in the rainbow 
promise of her future. Genevieve was heiress in her 
own right to a large fortune. 

“O mother,” she would say, “I am glad to be rich, 
and I mean that my good fortune shail make others 
glad, teo. Since Luthie could not live to enjoy his 
property and to do good with it, I am glad it came to 
you and me, because we know how—as Pope prayed 
he might be taught—‘ To feel for others’ woe.’ It was 
@ good prayer, mother, ard I wish Pope’s life had 
shown that be had truly learned the lesson.” 

The Lathie spoken of here was Genevieve’s half- 
brother. At twenty, Emily Leigh—Mrs. Barry’s 
maiden name--had married a man of twice her own 
age. Mr. Barry was a widower, and there was a boy 
four or five years old. Among the young of her own 
circle there was much indignant comment, because 
Emily Leigh bad chosen to throw herself away upon 
that old man. When he took home his young wife, 
Mr. Barry was doing business largely, and was be- 
lieved to be wealthy—a circumstance which gave rise 
to many covert insinuations about *‘ bartered hearts,” 
and “ nests with a silver lining.” 

Scarcely a year after bis marriage, however, his 
health failed, and he was obliged to cluse up his busi- 
ness, when it appeared that he was really the owner 
of but a few thousand dollars. His physician order- 
ed him abroad, declaring that to be his only chance 
for life. He accordingly went to the south of France 
with his family, and settled down to cottage lite, cul- 
tivating the vine, and finding himself much better 
physically for the change. The amateur vine-grow- 
er failed, however, to find profit as well as health in 
his new employment, and bia little property was, to 
use an expressive commonplace, “‘ growing small by 
degrees, and beantifully less.” 

It was during their residence here that Genevieve 
was born. About the same time, intelligence was 
received that the boy, Luther Barry, had fallen heir 
to a large property, through the death of a maternal 
relative. This made it necessary for Mr. Barry to 
return to America. His wife, being unable to travel 
at the time, was left at the cottage, with an old ser- 
vant, Mrs. James, and the two children. 

Atter an absence of several months, Mr. Barry re- 
turned to Europe. On reaching Paris, he was at- 
tacked by sickness, and became unable to proceed 
further. A despatch to Mrs. Barry desired her to 
come to him without delay. Luther at this time was 
just coming down with scarlet fever, but the com- 
mand to join her hasband was imperative. So the 
boy was left to the care of Mrs. James, who was de- 
votedly attached to him, and an English physician 

| whose travels had brought him fora short time to 
that obscure place. Mrs. Barry, with the infant 
Genevieve, set out at once to join her husband. She 
found him dangerously ill. He might live some days, 
or even weeks, but his recovery was impossible. So 
said his physician. Then came news that Luther 
was dead, and Mra. James down with the same tever 
which had proved fatal to the boy. 

Mr. Barry lived long enough to make a will secur- 
ing the property given to him by his son’s death, to 
his wife and daughter. Then he also died. It was 
through these various chances that our heroine be- 
carne an heiress. 

Between study, and dreaming the dreams that 
come to good and generous hearts, the girl’s lite had 
flowed gently on, though, of late, not wholly un- 
shadowed by a care. It was nota forward, defiant, 
ever-haunting sort of care. On the contrary, it was 
so shy, and withal so subtle, that you might have 
doubted its belonging, in reality, to the Care family. 
It had one unmistakable characteristic of its race, 
‘however—that of casting a shadow as much out of 
proportion to itself as the seven-league strides of the 
ogre in the story-book must have been to the giant 
who practised that form of locomotion. 

It has already been stated that, until lately, the 
confidence between Mrs. Barry and her daughter had 
seemed entire. Now Genevieve suspected that her 
mother had a secret—she feared, a grief—that the 
former did not share. 

Just before their removal to Marlowe—they were 
living in Philadelphia then—Goenevieve returned 
from a walk, on a certain afternoon, and picked up in 
the hall a card, on which was printed, in German 
text, *‘ Wilkes Taffton.” She kept the card in her 
hand, and, as usual, sought her mother. Mrs. Barry 
was not to be found in any of the rooms which they 
occupied in common; so the girl proceeded to her 
mother’s own apartment. Her light rap at the door 
was not immediately answered, and she tried the 
latch. The door was locked. It was so rare a thing 
for any barrier to be interposed between her mother 
and herself, that Genevieve began to be vaguely trou- 
bled. When she was at length admitted, Mrs. Barry 
turned abruptly away to the window, and began 
commenting upon some passing object. But Gene- 
viev@ had detected an unusual redness of the eyes 











thus hastily averted. She immediately approached 
her mother, and passed one arm around her waist. 
“Is anything the matter, mater carissima?” she 
inquired, the term of endearment being one which 
she often used. 
“ Nothing, dear. See, is not that horse running 
away?” 
“T think not. The driver seems quite able to con- 
trolhim. You had a visitor while I was out, did you 
not? Who is Wilkes Taffton, mother? Here is his 
card, which I picked up in the hall.” 
Mrs. Barry shivered as if a current of cold air had 
passed over her, and her bands, which were fast 
locked together, seemed striving to crush each other. 
“ Wilkes Taffton used to know your father, child,” 
she answered, faintly. 
“Ah,” thought Genevieve, “this stranger has 
pressed too rudely the chords of old memories.” And 
with every winsome wile she sought to soothe and 
cheer her disturbed parent. 
The next day Mrs. Barry astonishéd her daughter 
by announcing that it was her intention to leave 
Philadelphia. 
“Where are we going?” asked Genevieve. 
**T don’t quite know yet. Perhaps to Marlowe.” 
** But I thought you liked living in Philadelphia?” 
“T want achange. There is no use in staying al- 
ways in one spot. You have scarcely se:-n any place 
outside of this city yet. Practically, the visual line 
that girts us round might be to you the world’s ex- 
treme. We will stretch our wings a little, and see 
whether the sun rises and sets for other places as it 
does for this.” 
In less than a week their old home was left, the 
house sold, the servants dismissed. At the end of a 
fortnight more, they were established in Marlowe, 
This sudden change, following closely upon the 
visit of Mr. Taffton, had so much the appearance of 
a flight that Genevieve could not escape the shadow 
of acarein thinking upon it. Neither mother nor 
daughter had made any further mention of Wilkes 
Taftton; but Genevieve hoped that she would never 
meet that gentleman. Unseen, he had fille! her with 
an unaccountable dread. She bad a freling amount- 
ing almost to a presentiment that if they were to 
meet, nothing but unpleasantness would come of it. 
Nevertheless, she chid herself for foolishness in 
thinking of bim at all, and did penance in her tender 
girl’s heart for disloyalty, because she had suspected 
her mother’s actions to be influenced in any wise by 
Wilkes Taftton. 


CHAPTER II. 
OLD FRIENDS. 


BEECHCROFT, an aspiring inland town, was con- 
nected by railway with Marluwe. At Beechcroft 
lived the Poynings. 

Mr. Poynings kept a grocery store, and was also 
the village postmaster. He slept and ate at his 
house, and passed a few hours of Sunday there. 
Otherwise, be was scarcely ever seen out of bis store. 
The income derived from this constant attendance 
upon business was not so large as it might have been, 
but they managed to live upon it in very respectable 
style. This word “ managed ” is to be taken here in 
its broadest sense. The Poynings mater-tamilias was 
a famofis manager, and an excellent woman, as the 
world goes. Perhaps the circle of her sympathies 
had been gradually narrowing down, until, except 
her own family, nearly all the world was outside the 
ring; but she at least exercised herself faithfully for 
those whom the circle still embraced, 

There were two daughters in this family---Marian 
and Vivia, aged twenty and eighteen respectively. 
Marian was tall, well-made, and comely. Not hand- 
some, you understand, but “very good-looking.” 
Do you not know exactly what type of woman that 
phrase represents? Superlatives would be entirely 
out of the way in describing one of that class. Sen- 
sible, calm, reliable—not a woman to rush cff into 
enthusiasm about, but winning her own share of re- 
spect, often of love, and retaining them after they 
were won. Though belonging to this general type, 
Marian Poynings vas not wanting in individuality, 
which must be allowed to develop itself with our 
story. ; 

It is rather fortunate, upon the whole, that Marian 
has mae no draft upon our fund of superlatives, for 
we shall need them all for her sister. Vivia Pvyn- 
ings was, in truth, the most beautiful, willful, win- 
some, unreasonable, teasing, provoking and ulto- 
gether charming girl in ajl Beechcroft. Somebody 
has accused Thackeray, in his character of Ethel 
Newcome, of supposing that because a woman is a 
bundle of inconsistencies, any bundle of inconsisten- 
cies is therefore a woman. It is my belief, however, 
that Thackeray knew perfectly well what he was 
about when he gave us that bewildering character. 
‘It takes all sorts of people to make a world,’ says 
one of ‘‘the daughters of daily experience ”-pro- 
verbs, according to the Dutch saying, standing in that 
relation tothe stern-eyed matron thus impersonated. 
So, if any one declare that the adjectives I have 
grouped together in a general description of Vivia 
Poynings represent a bandle of inconsistencies rath- 
er than a woman, I shal! only cite the carper back to 


people to make a world.” 

Must I give a more particalar description of this 
girl? Do you want to know the color of her eyes 
and hair?—the pounds avoirdupois of her weight?— 
—her exact height?—the measurement of her taper 
waist? Such details I shall leave to the imagination. 
Only do not give her golden hair, for that we are as- 





sured is no longer the fashion; and sure I am that 


the proverb already quoted—“ It takes all sorts of 


beside the rich, deep-brown of Vivia’s locks, it de- 
serves to lose its prestige. As for her eyes, they were 

two liquid depths, and their lashes were as abundant 

as the stamens fringing the cup of a wild poppy. But 

I am forgetting my promise to leave details to your 

own fancy. 

There was one other member of this family—Thax- 

ter Poynings—a nephew and ward of the storekeeper 

and postmaster already spokon of. This young man 

will make his appearance in due time. At present I 

am tired of the post of usher. Besides, he was not 

at home at the particular time that I choose to make 

you acquainted with the other Poynings. 

‘It was a bright June morning, and the pretty, 

+ French-roofed cottage in which dwelt our new ac- 

quaintances, reflected the sunshine from its orna- 

mented front nm several square yards of green turf, 

which, with ® beaten footpath through its centre, 
sloped away to the roadside. Up this path came 
Vivia—not, however, at a very early hour of the 
morning, for, unlike most heroines, it must be owned 
that this one was not an early riser. She had on a 
jaunty little chip hat, with lemon-colored ribbons, 
and her morning-dress was of blue cambric. Instead 
of entering the house, she went around to the piazza 
at the southern end, and called her sister. 

‘Marian! Marian!” 

* Don’t, Vivia!l” chided Mrs. Poynings, through an 
open window. ‘“ You'll raise the neighbors, calling 
80 loud.” 

‘‘I should think the most of them were already 
raised—the production being chiefly live Yankees. I 
want Marian. Why don’t she come?” with symp- 
toms of impatience. 

At this moment Marian appeared. 

** What is it?” she inquired, tranquilly. 

‘6 What is it?” retorted the other, with increasing 
impatience. ‘The moon has been leased to Jupiter 
for a thousand years or so, and we have got to put up 
with starlight for that length of time. How do you 
like the prospect ?’” . 

** Starlight is much better than no light ” 

1'm ylad you think so; but [ wouldn’t give that 
for it!” enapping her fingers derisively. ‘* Here’s a 
letter for you. It’s from Thax. I had one, too, and 
if I thought talking hard about him would make bis 
ears burn, I’d warm them up for him, I can tell you. 
Nof to come home to the ball! And TI shall have to 
go with Gilbert Dreere, after all the pains I have 
taken to dodge him. I am provoked enough to—” 

“To what?” Marian interposed, serenely. 

© To elope with Gilbert Dreere—whom I detest—the 
stupid!”’ 

**Can’t you think of something else? Such an es- 
capade might injure the young man’s prospects. His 
grandfather might disinherit him.” 

“ You seem very tender of the young man’s pros- 
pects. Maybe you can suggest something else?” 

“If I do, it will be that instead of eloping with 
Gilbert Dreere, you decide upon your ball-dress.” 

‘There is another head-flaw. I went into Simp- 
son’s, and there is nothing there that is decent. 
Mother, you’ll have to let me go into Marlowe for my 
dress.” 

“I believe I’ll go myself,” said Mrs. Poynings, af- 
ter a moment’s consideration. “I can always get 
things cheaper than you; and, besides, I want to call 
on E‘»ily Barry. I haven’t seen her since we were 
at school together, but we were very good friends, 
then. Mrs. Wilkins tells me that Emily is rich, and 
it will be a good place for yon girls to visit, maybe.” 

Vivia frowned a little at this worldly-wise hypoth- 
esis, and Marian said, smiling: 

* What a calculéting mamma!” 

But the “culculating mamma” carried out her 
plan, and the afternoon of the same day found her in 
Marlowe, where she succeeded in making her pur- 
chases “at a bargain;”’ and afterwards went up 
Headley street, until she came to the entrance guard- 
ed by the bronze mastiffa. Here she was readily ad- 
mitted, on s@nding up her name; and “ My dear 
Emily!” and “To think of its being you, Alicia!” 
with other fragmentary exclamations, fullowed, ac- 
companied by embraces such as they had formerly 
indulged in as schoolgirls. Then Genevieve was pre- 
sented, who welcomed her mother’s “old friend” 
with her own grace and sweetness. 

“To think of our having grown-up daughters, 

Emily!” said Mrs. Poynings. “I have the advan- 
tage of you there, because I have two. It seems only 
@ little while, to look back, since we were at school, 
as young as they are now. I suppose you have edu- 
cated Genevieve for society?” 
. “IT have tried to educate her to be independent of 
society. It is a changeful world, and I wished Gene- 
vieve to be prepared for reverses, if they should 
come. At the same time, if she should be received 
into soeiety, I hope she will not be unprepared to act 
her part there.” 

** Reverses are for the improvident, I have heard it 
said,” replied Mra, Poynings. ‘ It has always seem- 
ed to me that if I had the control of large sums of 
money, I could so manage my investments that there 
need be no fear of reverses.” 

‘*Wecan never tell what may happen,” returned 
Mrs. Barry, with a wistful look at her daughter, and 
&@ nervous compression of her clasped hands. 

**T wish you had come to Beechcroft to live, Emily. 
Are you permanently located here?” 

“T hardly know.” 

“ You have no idea what a delightfal place Beech- 
croft is. The scenery about the place is truly pic- 
turesque, and the society is really better than in 
many much larger towns.” 

«It is pleasant, undoubtedly; but at present I like 
here very well.” 
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Do you remember what plans for the fature we 
used to make? One cardinal point in our arrange- 
ments was, I recollect, that wherever one of us lived, 
the other should also abide; or at least in the same 
town—quite a Ruth and-Naomi programme, you 
know. And, speaking of those old times reminds 
me— I met an old admirer of yours—Wilkes Taif- 
ton—on the street to-day.” 

Genevieve, looking up quickly, saw her mother’s 
face grow ashen in hue, and a sympathetic terror 
caused a shiver to run through her own frame. 

“Did you speak with him?’ Mrs. Barry asked, in 
softened tones; but Genevieve thought she could de- 
tect the mastery of the strong will by which those 
tones were kept from being harsh and unnatural. 

“No. I don’t think he recognized me,’’ returned 
Mrs. Poynings. ‘‘ You know we were mpt much ac- 
quainte1; but he bas a face that can never be forgot- 
ten, when once it has been seen. I should have 
known him anywhere. I thought it a little singular 
that, when I was going to see you for the first time 
since our girlhood, I should meet him, of all persons 
in the world.”’ 

Very singular.” 

“ Did be ever marry—do you know?” 

“T believe—not.” 

“0,” thought Mrs. Poynings, ‘‘ perhaps he may, 
yet. I wonder how Miss Genevieve would like 
that?” But she only said, “1 think be is handsomer 
than ever, and the girls at school, you know, were 
all wild about his beauty—thougb, after all, itis of no 
consequence in a man. Genevieve, my dear, never 
fall in love with a man for his good looks. Ten to 
one he will prove to be either a simpleton or a knave.” 

“T will remember your counsel,” laughed Gene- 
vieve, ‘‘ when [ deliberately set about falling in love.” 

‘You mean to remind me, I suppose, that ‘love 
goes where it is sent.’ I don’t exactly believe that 
doctrine, though. Dear me, is that clock striking 
four? The train leaves at half-past five, and I have 
two or three errands to do down town before I go. I 
wisb, Emily, that you would let Genevieve go home 
with me. Vivia would be wild with delight.” 

“Do you think so? I believe the country air 
would do Genevieve good. My dear, I think you 
may go.” 

“Not without you, mother,” cried Genevieve, 
surprised. 

‘We have never been parted, Alicia,” said Mrs. 
Barry, unsteadily. 

**Cannot you go too?” asked Mrs. Poynings. 

“Not now. Sometime I hope to visit you. But 
Genevieve has had few opportunities for forming the 
friendship of girls of her own age, and I should not 
like her to miss this one.” 

**] will call for her, then, in about half an hour.” 

“The carriage shall be ready to take you to the 
depot then, We will not make you wait.” 

“Of course not,’’ thought Mrs. Poynings, ‘ for 
Genevieve’s absence may be quite a convenience just 
now. I wonder how long it will take to arrange 
matters, with a clear coast? How quickly Emily 

caught at my proposal! If I had thought she would 
let her go—but that can’t be helped now. She does 
well to prepare ber daughter for reverses, if Wilkes 
Taffton is to be taken into partnership.” 

Somewhat in this manner soliloquized Mrs. Poy- 
nings, as her matronly figure’ moved briskly down 
the fashionable street. 

Mrs. Barry, meanwhile, made hurried preparations 
for Genevieve’s leaving home. 

** Why do you wish me to go with Mrs. Poynings, 
mater carissima ?” asked the latter, with a puzzled 
look. 

* Because, my dear,” returned Mrs. Barry, smooth- 
ing the girl’s tlaxen hair, “I think you are studying 
too closely here. It will do you good to go from 
home, and you should be making friends of your own 
age. I cannot hope always to keep you entirely to 
myself.” 

**Is there no other reason?” 

‘*7 do not think of any other now.” 

“And what will you do in the meantime?” 

‘‘T shall do very well indeed. Don’t try to magni- 
fy your importance by pretending that I cannot live 
without you for a week or two. There, Mignonne, 
you know you are all the world to me, but I shall 
soon have you back again.” 

Genevieve kissed her mother, but sighed softly as 
she folded a sheeny silk which she was to take with 
her. She was but half satisfied with the reasons as- 
signed for her sudden going trom home. 





CHAPTER III. 
NEW FRIENDS. 


“Tr is so true that a woman may be in love witha 
woman,” says Margaret Fuller. 

I endorse this sentiment heartily. To a generous- 
minded girl life has no romance more delicious than 
her first strong friendship. As in first love, its ob- 
ject may be unworthy. Generosity may be met by 
meanness; fidelity by fickleness; or the two natures, 
in their growth may not keep pace, and the power of 
mutual attraction thus be lost. But girl friendships 
are not always ephemeral. Now and then the seed 
from which this sentiment germinates falls upon 
good ground, and produces fruit, some thirty, some 
sixty, and some a hundred fold. 

“After grace cometh meat.” After this morsel of 
generalization, let me proceed with my story. 

An ardent friendship sprang up at once between 
Vivia Poynings and Genevieve Barry. Though in 
many points essentially unlike, they were drawn to- 








ste I did not think I I should like you so much,” said 
Genevieve, artlessly. 

‘*T would have hunted the world over, if I had 
known it contained you,” Vivia responded, with girl- 
ish extravagance. 

To the former, this visit at Beechcroft marked a 
new era in ber life. Though it was reluctantly un- 
dertaken, she enjoyed it intensely. She admired the 
energy and the administrative ability of Mra. Poy- 
nings; she liked Marian, whom she found practical, 
sensible, friendly; but Vivia she loved. 

“How sorry I am that Thaxter is not at home,” 
said Vivia. ‘‘Thax is my lover. Did you ever havé 
a lover, Gen?” 

* No indeed,” langhed Genevieve. 

** You don’t know how nice it is, then, I plague 
Thax every minute of his life when he is at home, 
He likes young ladies to be well-behaved and proper, 
and I defy all rules of deportment, just to shock him.” 

**T should think you would be afraid of making 
him angry.” 

“Angry! I should like to see him angry with me! 
Why, he worsbips the very ground I tread upon.” 

‘IT don’t wonder at that. But would it not be bet- 
ter to try and please him?” 

‘*T leave the trying to please for him to do. He is 
at liberty to try and please me as much as he likes. 
Iam very much displeased with him now, because 
he is not coming home to go to the bali at Swansbill 
to-night. Gilbert Dreere is not half so nice as Thax. 
Lam going with Dreere, you know; and that makes 
me think—I want some of those little pink bella which 
grow over on the island, fur my hair. Weshall have 
time to go for them this morning, and the river is so 

low we can cross on the rocks. Thereis an old hut 
on the island, and we will take a lunch, and rest us 
there. We'll not say a word about where we are go- 
ing, either, for mother would want to send somebody 
to take care of us, just as if we were babies, and not 
big enough to take care of ourselves. Come, Gen.” 

The proposed expedition had all the fascination of 
novelty to Genevieve, who assented with alacrity. A 
walk of about a mile brought the girls to the river 
bank at a point opposite the island. The water was 
quite low at this place, though some of the rocks 
forming stepping-stones across, were wet with the 
washing current, 

“We had better take off our shoes and stockings, 
or we might slip on those wet rocks,” said Vivia. 
“There would be no fun in tumbling into the river, 
you know, unless there were some nice young man 
by to pull us out.” 

Genevieve did not attempt to gainsay this assertion, 
but obediently followed the example of her leader. 
The passage was made successfully, with no other 
accident than the loss, by Genevieve, of one of her 
gaiters, which, owing to a sudden terror from feeling 
the water rippling over her feet, she allowed to slip 
out of her hand. Vivia deplored this calamity, but 
was able to repair it, in part, by a pair of rubbers 
which she had brought in her basket. 

The island was a long, narrow tract of land, cov- 
ered in part with a scrubby growth of alders and 
willows; but at the northern end it was rather 
thickly wooded with beeches, birches and maples. 
The hut Vivia had spoken of was nearly in the cen- 
tre. It was a rude structure, furmed of timbers 
driven into the ground, with boards nailed upon 
them for the sides and roof. Its rude exterior was 
nearly concealed, however, by a clambering growth 
of wild hops, which gave it quite a picturesque ap- 
pearance. Within, the floor was composed ot gravel 
and small pebbles brought from the river’s bed. A 
bench upon one side served for # seat, and a rudely- 
cut slab of slate rock, supported by brackets made of 
the gnarly roots of trees, formed a shelf upon which 
Vivia set out their luncheon. 

“Vin as hungry as a bear after a winter’ 's hiberna- 
tion,” she said, while thus employed. ‘ We will eat 
our lunch, and then I shall leave you here, and go 
alone in quest of my flowers. It would be @ bootless 
trip for you, you see, unless you could make one 
gaiter serve for two feet. You are not afraid to stay 
alone?” 

** No indeed, I am not afraid of solitude, and this 
spot seems so secluded that we need have do fears of 
intruders, I should think.’”’ 

‘* No, the island is but seldom visited. It offers no 
great inducements to adventurers, except such as 
ourselves.” 

* How strangely I feel! I am oppressed with a 
longing and a dread. I feel prompted to cry out, 
though I know not whether the cry would be for 
pain or for delight.” 

“Give delight the advantage of the doubt, and 
shout for joy, asI do.” And, springing to her feet, 
the merry girl began singing a rude improvisation, 
accompanied at intervals by clapping of the hands: 


“Shout for gladness, 
Let the welkin ring, 
Banish sadness, 
Mirth is king, (clap) 
Troll the roundeiay, (clap-clap—clap) 
Mirth is king—mirth is king to-day.’ 


Renewed clapping of the hands at the end, a rapid 
whirl, followed by a vigorous attack upon a generous- 
sized sandwich. 

** You should be the island nymph, Vivia,” said 
Genevieve, laughing heartily. 

“So I should. Thank you for suggesting it. Are 
nymphs supposed to know Milton? because I don’t 
feel equal to another improvisation.” Whereupon 
she disappeared, chanting gayly, as she went: 


“* To the ocean now I fiy, 
And those happy climes that lie 








Where day never shuts his eye, 

Up in the broad fields of the sky. 
There I suck the liquid air, 

All amid the gardens fair 

Of Hesperus and his daughters three, 
That sing around the golden tree.’"’ 


Genevieve looked after her until the retreating 
figure was hedged out from her sight by interposing 
willows; then she replaced the remains of their 
luncheon in the basket, and sitting down upon the 
bench, gave herself up toidle dreaming. The un- 
wonted fatigue of the day and the stirless quiet of 
the place, the distant murmur of the rushing river 
and the drowsy nodding of the willows, seen through 
the entrance to her retreat, induced somnolence, and 
the girl soon fell asleep. She was awakened after a 
short interval by 4 gunshot, the discharge seeming to 
have been close to her head. She started up in mor- 
tal terror, and being not yet more than half awake, 
shrieked aloud for Vivia. 

“Forgive me. I did not know the but was occu- 
pied. Do say that you forgive me for having fright- 
ened you so sorely.” 

He was standing in the doorway of the hut, a fair- 
haired young man, with a thin, sensitive face, which 
was now disturbed by a look half of concern, half of 
repressed amusement. He was of medium height, 
slenderly made, but lithe and muscular; had small, 
shapely feet, and the slim white hands that are sup- 
posed to mark the aristocrat. He carried a shotgun 
and other hunting ge&r. Genevieve’s terror soon 
gave way before a certain calm trust with which the 
stranger’s whole appearance inspired her. 

Vivia, who had heard Genevieve’s cry, now came 
rushing in. 

“What is the matter?” she demanded, quite 
breathlessly. 

‘*T have had the misfortune to frighten this young 
lady, I fear,”’ said the stranger, ‘and she has not yet 
been able to make up her mind to furgiwe me. I will 
never shoot asprivg hedgehog in unexplored territory 
again, bristle he never so roughly.” 

‘* You should not make rash promises,” said Gen- 
evieve, lightly, ‘‘and as for my forgiveness, it is 
yours, of course. Since you speak of this place as 
unexplored territory, I suppcse you cannot be the 
genius of the island?” 

**No, unfortunately, Iam but an ordinary mortal, 
Lucius Mountjoy, at your service. I have but just 
become aware of the existence of this island, and 
came across on the rocks, less than an hour ago. 
Certainly I did not expect to find it inhabited.” 

“‘It wasa bad thing for the hedgehog that you 
discovered the place at last. I saw the ugly looking 
innocent lying at the door as I came in,” said Vivia. 

** Yes, the poor knight of the quill has met an un- 
timely end,” assented Mountjoy. 

‘Done to death by a murderous foe,’’ Genevieve 
supplemented. 

‘* Fuss!” exclaimed Vivia. ‘There is no need of 
enlarging upon the horrors of the occasion. You 
make me feel as if a real tragedy had been enacted. 
Genevieve, it you are sutliciently rested, 1 think we 
will gohome. What isthat? Nctthunder, I hope.” 

A vain hope. The low, muttering jar broke pres- 
ently into a grating crash which was unmistakably 
electric in its origin. The young man stepped aside 
to make an observation. 

** We shall be able yet to reach a place of shelter,” 
he said; “ but there is no time to lose.” 

They hurried off at that. By the time they reached 
the water’s edge, the wind was blowing fiercely, and 
great waves were breaking over the rocks. 


** Do you take care of Genevieve,” said Vivia. “I 
shall have no ditliculty in crossing by myself.” 
“T shall trust neither of you tv cross alone. Give 


me your hand, Miss Genevieve. 
stir until I come back for you.” 

Vivia said nothing, and the others stepped upon 
the rocks. 

‘*You are not afraid,” said Mountjoy, gently. 

“Not with you,” replied Genevieve, simply. 

She felt that there was strength in the strong 
grasp of his hand, security in his steady, unflinching 
tuutsteps. 

They were scarcely half across to the other side 
when a splash was heard behind them. It was 
Vivia, who, resenting Mountjoy’s imperative words 
and his assumption that she was not able to take care 
of herself, had undertaken the transit in spite of his 
command. But she had miscalculated her own 
power, and that of the swirling, wind-lashed waters. 
Her feet were set in slippery places. The wind beat 
against her, too. She lost her footing, and fellin 
among the waves and rocks. Mountjoy, seeing what 
had happened, lifted Genevieve in his arms, and 
leaping from rock to rock, quickly set her down up- 
on the other side. He then returned to Vivia’s res- 
cue. She had caught against a projecting boulder, 
and was struggling to get a fvoting upon it; but 
unaided, with her wet garments dragging her down, 
and the merciless wind still beating against her, she 
must have failed. 

**You deserve to be well scolded,” said Lucius 
Mountj»y, when he had lifted her out of the water. 
‘Why did you not wait, as I told you to?” 

* Obedience is not pleasant when dictatorship is 
assumed by a perfect stranger,” retorted Vivia, 
derisively. 

**One can’t stop to choose one’s words when life 
may be at stake,” said the other, with some heat. 

**O, do by all means magnify the danger, that we 
may the better appreciate our obligations to you!’ 
flashed out the headstrong girl. 

Mountjoy made no response to this, but setting his 
teeth together, steadied his feet firmly upon the 


Miss Vivia, do not 


rocks, and those of his companion as well. By the 
time their crossing was effected, the rain came down 
at a headlong rate. 

**Come, Genevieve,” said Vivia. 

* How tar have you to go?” asked Mountjoy. 

‘To the village.” 

** It is madness to think of it. “Mach as you dislike 
obedience to dictatorship, Miss Vivia, I shall be 
tempted to speak with authority again, unless you 
adopt a rational course of your own accord. There 
is a little cottage just below the hill here. I left my 
carriage there, and will take you home through the 
rain, if you say so, though I think you had much 
better wait at the cottage until the shower ts over.” 

Vivia looked at Genevieve, and hesitated. For 
herself, she would have braved a tempest, even, 
rather than yield to this man’s dictation. But. she 
had no right to expose her friend, she reflected. 

TI see,” said Mountjoy. ‘‘ You will yield for the 
sake of your friend. Come, then.” 

‘* Yes,” assented Vivia, “‘ we will go to the cottage.” 

They were not long in reaching it. It was a plain, 
low house, painted white, with a few rosebushes and 
seringas in front. An elderly wowan, short and fat, 
wearing a limp cotton gown and no hoops, gave them 
admittance. 

“Come in, my dears; come in, sir,” said the dame, 
leading the way into a neat but primitively furnished 
sitting-room. ‘It’s asmart shower we are getting. 
I’il have a fire built in half a jiffy for ye to dry 
y’rselves.” 

“Don’t give yourself that trouble, my good 
woman,” Genevieve interposed. 

**The trouble’s nothing, bless you. S2ems to me 
you don’t belong down to the village. I know this 
other one; she’s the postmaster’s darter. Mayte 
you're the young man here’s sister, or like as not his 
sweetheart.” 

She had got wood and kindlings into the fireplace 
meanwhile, and now proceeded to light a match, 
getting down upon her knees for the advantage of 
being near her work. 

“No,” replied Genevieve, laughing and blushing. 
“I don’t belong in Beechcroft. I am Genevieve 
Barry, and I live in Marlowe.” 

* Bless my life, you don’t say so! Genevieve Bar- 
ry! Well, now, I shouldn’t wonder if we was sort of 
buttonhole relation. My sister that died in forrin 
parts, she used to work for Mrs. Barry, and if I aint 
a losin? my memory, it was Genevieve that they 
calle the baby.” 

‘* Was Mrs. James your sister?” 

‘That was her name. I’m Mrs. James, too. We 
married cousins, and that’s how we come to have the 
same name. Your poor little brother, he died off 
there, too. It was along of nursing him that my 
sister took the fever. She was amazin’ fond of that 
boy, and I expect the fever got hold on her harder 
for coming down with it just at the time he died.” 

“ Poor little Luthie! How sad it all was!” said 
Genevieve, tearfully. 

‘* Yes, proper sad; but them that died years ago 
haven’t got the toiling, and moiling, and dying to go 
through with again, so don’t you go for to be miser- 
able about what is past and gone so long ago. Now 
you jest set up and dry y’rselves, and I’ll go out and 
see what I can pick up for supper.” 

During this conversation, the young man had 
stood before one of the windows, persistently looking 
out upon the rain. 

** How long do you think we will have to stay here, 
Mr. Mountjoy?” Genevieve, asked, now. 

“What? Did you speak to me?” he inquired, 
turning towards her a preoccupied face. 

“The gentleman’s thoughts were straying off to 
delightful ideals. Don’t call him back to sober, un- 
interesting realities,’’ Vivia interposed. 

** 1 confess that my thoughts were wandering.’ he 
replied. “ I shall not attempt to excuse what is so 
wholly inexcusable. Consequently, my only hope of 
pardon must lie in your clemency.” 

‘* We will pardon you, perhaps, but only on condi- 
tions,” returned Vivia, who seemed to have recovered 
her good-humor. ‘It is not at all proper, I know, 
but I always had a talent for doing just what I ought 
not to.” 

** Like tumbling into the river, for instance, when 
you weré bidden to stay in a place of safety,” replied 
Mountjoy, smiling. ‘ Well, what great impropriety 
are you meditating now?” 

“T only thought of asking you to call Mrs. James 
back here for a little while.” 

** What for?” 

** Because I think she must be dying to attack you 
with the Yankee catechism, now that she has found 
out all about Genevieve.” 

“O,”’ returned Mountjoy, looking greatly amused. 
‘* Suppose you become the catechist yourself.” 

** How shall I begin?”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps you would like to ask me why | came to 
Beechcroft, and how long I intend to stay.” 

“As if it was anything to me.” 

** Of course it is not.” 

“ And yet, since we must talk about something, 
mow that we are here, you may as well tell us.” 

“Certainly, since you desire it. I came to Beech- 
croft because it was represented to me as a delightful 
place to. summer in. From what I have seen of the 
place since my arrival last night, I judge that it was 
not misrepresented, and I shall probably stay several 

months.” 

“Then you are not the French hair-dresser who 
was expected to arrive this morning. I was think- 
ing that if you were, it would be very nice for Gen 
and me, who are going to the ball at Swansbill to- 





night, t® save time by getting our hair done here.” 
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“‘Tshould be happy to oblige you, if I could,” said 
the young man, reddening angrily. 

| « Why, Vivia!l” Genevieve expostulated; “ you 

know perfectly well that Monsieur Chenois is an old 

man.” 

‘1 remember now, but I had forgotten,” coolly. 
| «See, the clouds are breaking. Now we can go 
home.” 

But they were not thus to escape Mrs. James’s 
hospitality. 

“Tea is all ready,” she hastened to assure them, 
and also that “ they were not going one step, until 
they had partaken thereof.” 

Vivia yielded a reluctant consent, and the others a 

willing one to stay. 

“The fates and your will seem at odds to-day,” 

Mountjoy observed maliciously to the latter, as they 

went out to the kitchen, where the table was spread. 

The supper was fit for a king. There were wild 

strawberries, and honey, and snowy” biscuits, and 

nut-cakes, and a great creamy-looking custard pie, 

to allof which ample justice was done by ithe whole 
party. 

The shower was quite over, and the genial sun out 
in all his brightness, when they left the table. 
Mountjoy’s carriage, a light beach-wagon, was driv- 
en to the door. They took a cordial leave of their 
hospitable hostess, entered the carriage, and were 
not long in reaching the French-roofed cottage which 
Vivia pointed out to Mountjoy as the place to which 
he was to drive. 

‘Where have you been?” demanded Mrs. Poy- 
nings, coming out to meet the girls. ‘‘ I should have 
been worried to death if I had not known this was 
just like Vivia’s quirks. You'll have to hurry to get 
dressed in time. Run in, dears, now, and don’t 
waste a minute.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE BALL. 


> 
SWANSBILL was about three miles distant from 
Beecbcroft. The ball was given by the Freemasons, 
and was supplementary to the dedication of a new 
Masonic Hall. It was not unlike other successful 
affairs of the same kind, where beauty, gallantry 
and gayety, fashion, and it may be extravagance, are 
prominent. 
Vivia was very beautiful in her party attire, and 
Genevieve was scarcely less so. ‘To the latter, this 
was her first ball. Agreeable excitement stirred a 
soft bloom in her cheeks, and lent a brilliant lustre 
to her amber-brown eyes. Gilbert Dreere felt a par- 
donable vanity, perhaps, when he entered the assem- 
bly room escorting these two radiant young creatures. 
To sparkle by his own light was not Mr. Dreere’s 
gift. If he shone at all it must be as a satellite. He 
was, neveitheless, an honest-hearted fellow, staunch 
and true to the core. Mrs. Poynings and Marian 
completed the party, the latter looking languid and 
agreeable as usual. Vivia and Genevieve were in 
floating, diaphanous muslins, the one with the pink 
bells, she had taken such pains to obtain, at ber 
throat and in her hair—the other with pearls which 
became her well; but Marian wore a black grena- 
dine and garnets. The dress suited her, and, if not 
beautiful, there are those laying claim to that gift 
who are less worth looking at than was our serene 
Marian that night. 
Soon after their entrance, Lucius Mountjoy ap- 
proached our party with Dr. Vance, by whom he 
was formally introduced. Vivia treated him to a 
wonderful smile, that was half mirthful, half dediant. 
“Tt seems that we three have met again,” she 
said, “and not in storm, in sunshine, nor in rain.” 
* So it seems.” 
Genevieve’s first dance was with Mountjoy; Vivia 
and Dreere being in the same set. 
“13 not Vivia beautiful?” asked Genevieve, in one 
of the pauses of the dance. 
“Yes, 1 suppose so,” admitted Mountjoy; ‘ but 
for me, beauty, though of the rarest, could never 
atone for pertness and insolence.” 
It chanced that Vivia overheard this little speech, 
and a warm color blazed up in her cheeks. 
* He can’t get over the smart of being mistaken 
for a French barber, 1 suppose,” she thought. 
** Pertness and insolence! I wonder whose pertness 
and insolence it was which led me to a use of that 
delightfully effective caustic? How I hate him. I 
hope Gen will not fall in love with him, though may- 
be that is past praying for. He certainly is the 
most distinguished-looking gentleman in the room, 
and, to her, his manner really is very chivalrous. 
But he’s hateful anyway, and 1’m not going to dance 
with him if he asks me.” 
Perhaps Vivia expected him to ask her for the 
next set. He did not, however, but danced this time 
with Marian, and then again with Genevieve, and 
afterwards with Miss Croftsley, whose father was a 
senator, and herself a reigning belle. He lingered 
with the Croftsley party until Vivia began to think 
they had seen the last of him, and she was very glad 
of it. So she assured herself, but just then he sud- 
denly appeared befure her, and asked her to favor 
him with the next dance. 
“T am engaged,” said Vivia, which was true for 
several sets following; but this one had been prom- 
ised to Dr. Vance, who, being suddenly called away, 
had asked her to excuse him. ‘ Sowe one else will 
ask me, however,” thought Vivia; ‘‘ and it will be all 
the same as if I was claimed by a prior engage- 
ment.” 
Tue band was already beginning tu play, and gen- 
tlemen claiming their partners on every hand. 
Vivia saw Mr. Dreere approaching, but Mountjoy 








met him before he reached her, and told him it 
would be quite useless to invite Miss Vivia, as she 
war already engaged. 

No one else came, and she was left standing near 
the gentleman she had refused. He, apparently ob- 
livious of her proximity, was busily watching Gene- 
vieve, as she went gracefully through the dance. 

** Well,” said Vivia, turning toward him with a 
laugh, “T am a luckless Peri, you see, outside of 
Paradise.” 

“TI forget for what sin the Peris were banished 
from heaven. Was it for that of falsehood?” asked 
Mountjoy. 

** IT cannot enlighten you.” 

* How unfortunate.” 

“Tf you mean to accuse me of falsehood, I disdain 
the insinuation. It was ouly a little conventional 
white lie that 1 told you. I did not think you would 
find me out, or I would have made some other 
excuse.” 

‘** You are frank now at least, but I knew you were 
unengaged when I asked you. I met Dr. Vance just 
after he-left you, and he recommended me to the 
post of honor, which he had been obliged to relin- 
quish.” 

“So it was to oblige him that you asked me, after 
all.” 

“I am angry enough with you to let that inference 
go unrefuted but sincerity is my fuible I was on 
my way to invite you when I met Dr. Vance.”’ 
“Twill meet sincerity with sincerity,” said Vivia, 
after a slight pause. “I think you have some reason 
to be angry with me. I should not have let certain 
words of yours, which gave me displeasure, weigh 
down your deeds by which my friend and myself 
have been obliged this day. If it is not too late, 1 
offer you the thanks, which, until now, have been 
ungraciously withheld; and,” smiling, “should you 
choose to ask me for the third dance after this I shall 
not refuse you.” 
“Your sister has promised to honor me with that 
dance,” said Mountjoy, coldly. 
* O, very good,” exclaimed Vivia, who was now 
claimed by her partner, while Mountjoy went to offer 
his hand to Geuevieve. 
Gilbert Dreere sat down by Marian, who complain- 
ed of fatigue, and declined standing up for that 
dance. 
* Vivia is distractingly beautiful to-night,” said 
the honest fellow, looking after her with a wistful 
glance. 

** Yes,” assented Marian. 
**T never used to care about being able to talk 
smart, like the fellows we meet in books, that seem 
to have everything they ever read at tiecir tongue’s 
end. And they know just how to fay it in, too. But 
now, l’d do anything to learn how to talk so that I 
could interest Vivia. Someway, it always seems as 
if l was brain-tied, and tongue-tied too, when I want 
to say anything to her. Do you suppose she will ever 
like me?” 
Marian brushed some specks of dust from the front 
breadth of her black dress before answering. 
** You can never tell what may be gained by pa- 
tient waiting. She is so gay and volatile that 1 think 
she does not know her own heart yet,” she said slowly 
then. 
**O, thank you. I was afraid you were going to 
tell me I had better give up thinking of her. Thank 
you very much indeed.” 
But we cannot undertake to indicate ail the under- 
currents of deep inner life flowing below the surtace 
gayety of the brilliant scene. ‘T'ne dancing contin- 
ued until a late hour. Mountjoy and Vivia did not 
speak together again, except that he bade her a 
formal “ good-night,” in taking leave of her party. 
Genevieve, in her dreams that night, heard a whis- 
pered voice saying, ‘‘ It seems like coming home to 
have found you. You must not forget me, my sweet 
friend.” 
The dream-words were only a repetition of what 
Lucius Mountjoy had said just before they left the 
hall, and in her sleep, as when she first heard them, 
the words filled her with a vague wonder, and a 
sweet content. 


CHAPTER V. 
GOING HOME. 


MRS. POYNINGS was not, strictly speaking, a ma- 


which she would gladly have labelled ali over with 
the inscription, ‘* Hands off.”” This was the marriage 
of Vivia and her cousin Thaxter Poynings. The 
young people seemed well enough inclined to meet 
her views upon this point. There was no engage- 
ment between them, it is true, but Thax was very 
loverlike in bis attentions, and Vivia, as we know by 
her confession to Genevieve, regarded him as her 
lover. 


Trafton Is still in Marlowe?” 


to marry again?” 


and really your mother is still a very fine looking 
woman. 
Genevieve?” 


She left the room presently, showing a white, drawn 
face as she turned to close the door. 
her directly. 


always surmising matrimonial intentions on the part 
of her unmated acquaintances. But they never come 


nouvering woman. She had, however, one pet scheme | 





* Not within @ week.” 
“Did she mention in her last letter that Wilkes 


‘* She never mentions Mr. Trafton.” 
‘* Have you ever thought that your mother is likely 


**T am sure she never will.” 
** We are sure of nothing in this world, my dear, 


Mr. Poynings, will you pass the muftins to 
But Genevieve had lost her appetite for muffins. 
Vivia followed 


“Tt is nothing,” the latter insisted. ‘‘ Mother is 


to anything.” 
*] want to go home,” cried Genevieve, with a 
burst of tears, and after that Vivia could not urge 
her friend to remain. 
Genevieve’s trunk was quickly packed, and a hack 
called. Marian and Vivia accompanied her to the 
depot. Then followed an affectionate leave-taking 
between the girls, with promises of letters and future 
visits. At the last moment, Lucius Mountjoy ap- 
peared upon the platform, and Genevieve reached 
him her hand through the car window. 
** Good-by; I am going home,” she said. 
‘““Sosoon? I hoped—”’’ 
But the bell was already ringing, and the engine 
went steaming along the track. Genevieve exulted 
in the fiery speed that was rapidly carrying her home. 
On arriving, the place had a deserted look, which 
struck a chill to her heart. The blinds of the house 
were all closely drawn. The marble steps were 
thickly covered with dust,in which Genevieve no- 
ticed that footprints were left wherever she stepped. 
* Footprints on the sands of time,” kept repeating 
itself in her mind, with a pertinacity which she 
could not escape, while she waited for some one to 
answer the bell. Noone came, and she rang again. 
Once more after that, and still again. She might as 
well have sought an entrance to the palace where 
the Sleeping Beauty lay enchanted. 
Sorely perplexed, the girl looked up the street, 
and over the way, and down at the bronze mastiffs 
below her; then at the unyielding doors. There was 
something missing here. It was the silver plate, en- 
graved with the name of Barry. Could she have 
mistaken the house? But no. The number was 
right, and even witbout that corroborating fact, such 
a mistake would have been impossible. 
Dreading, she knew not what, Genevieve crossed 
the street, and rang the bell at the opposite doorway. 
** Do you know why the house across the way is 
shut up?” she inquired, when a servant had ap- 
peared. 
* Because there’s nobody in it,’’ was the answer. 
‘6 Where is—where are the family?” 
‘Travelling. Gone to Europe.” 
** How long has the house been empty?” 
‘* Two or three weeks—mavbe longer.” 
“Thank you,” said Genevieve, turning to go. 
She scarcely felt grief or alarm at this result of her 
inquiries, as she slowly recrossed the street. For the 
moment, feeling was benumbed by the suddenness of 
the shock. She was conscious of a disturbed curios- 
ity about the family who had gone to Europe—noth- 
ing more. Leaning against one of the bronze mas- 
tiffs, she gazed abstractedly down into the street, 
scarcely aware of the strangeness of her position, yet 
with an uneasy feeling that she ought to decide upon 
some course of action. The passers in the street 
stared at her, some curiously, some compassionately. 
One young man half stopped, and seemed about to 
speak to her. He then walked slowly on a little 
way, looked around, turned, and came back. 
‘I beg your pardon,” he said, touching his hat re- 
spectfully, ‘* but have you lost your way?’’ 
It needed but this to arouse her. She felt it all 
then. She was homeless and deserted, exposed in 
the public street to be stared at, or pitied by the 
passers. Where could she go? Her mother hada 
few acquaintances in Marlowe, but to none of these 
could she go. She was unprepared to answer their 
inquiries. The gentleman who had addressed her 
respectfully awaited her answer. He had a frank, 
kindly face, and the high-bred air of a gentleman. 
Genevieve felt instinctively that he might be trusted. 
“JT am disappointed,” she said, ‘‘and embar- 
rassed. The friends whom I expected to find here 
have left town. Can you direct me to some quiet, 
respectable boarding-house?”’ 
“Mrs. Buckley’s, on Gentian Street, is a very good 
place.” 
**T can’t go there,” said Genevieve, who recol- 
lected that a gossipy, inquisitive woraan whom she 
had often seen, boarded at Mrs. Buckley’s. Indeed, 





Still Mrs. Poynings did not feel quite safe. Ever 
since Genevieve came, she had indulged in special | 
thankegiving that Thax was away. She had no spite 
against Genevieve. Upon the whole, she rather | 
liked the girl. But she was no infidel to neglect to | 
provide for her own household, and Genevieve was 


constancy of young men, and it is always best to be 
on the safe side. So when it was announced, about 
two weeks after the ball, 
home to-morrow, Mrs. Poynings decided within her- 


enough. 

** Genevieve,” she said at breakfast the following 
morning, ‘‘ have you heard frum your mother late- 
ly = ad 
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not of her household. She had no great faith in the | 


that Thax was coming | 


self that Genevieve’s visit had lasted quite long. 





| st any stylish boarding-house in the vicinity, she 
would be likely to encounter people who knew her- 
self or her mother. ‘‘ Some cheaper place. Do you 
know any such?” she asked with heightening color. 

*O yes. There is Mrs. Dent’s, on Birch Street. 
Stay, I will give you a note to Mrs. Dant. She will 
be sure to take you on my recommendation.’’ 

He tore a leaf from his note-book, and hastily wrote 
a few lines. 

“Do you know the way to Birch Street?” he ask- 
ed, as he gave her the note, folded and directed to 
Mrs. Dent. 


lip. 
stairs for yours?” asked Mrs Dent. 


narrow, grassy yard at that end of the house, dotted 


Mrs. Dent was a middle-aged woman, tall, and 


spare, and angular, but kindly-hearted. She read 


the note Genevieve gave her, and said: 

**It is lucky you have got Thax Poynings’s name 
to this,or 1 should not have thought I could take 
you, with the house so fullasitisnow. But Thax 
is too good a boy to his old nurse for me to disoblige 
him. So I’ll manage to give you a chance somehow. 
Do you expect to stay here long?”’ 

**]T do not know,” said Genevieve, absently. j 

* Well, I'll get a room ready for you. You look 
pretty well fagged out. You aint much used to 
taking the world rough-ways, I guess.” 

Her tones were full of sympathy, and Genevieve, 
in her loneliness, felt drawn toward her. The wo- 
man went up stairs, and returned again in about 
twenty minutes. 

‘“‘You may come now,” she said, and they went 
together to @ little corner room on the third floor, 
whither Genevieve saw that her trunk bad been 
removed. The room was clean and tidy, “ but so 
unlike home,” the girl thought, with a quivering 


‘“*We have dinner at one. Will you come down 
Genevieve had gone to a window. There wasa 


with two or three clumps of shrubbery. Within this 
yard a man was walking, and whipping the toe of 
one polished boot with his cane. Occasionally, by 
way of variety, the ratan made a dash at the clamps 
of shrubbery. 

* Who is that?” Genevieve inquired. 

‘“‘That is one of my boarders—Wilkes Taffton,” 
said Mrs. Dent. ; 

“If you please, I will take my meals in my room,” 
said Genevieve, withdrawing quickly from the win- 
dow. 

But when Mrs. Dent had left her alone, she could 
not resist looking out once more at the object of her 
dread. The man was finely featured, with glittering 
black eyes, and hair and beard of a tawny brown. 
His handsome face looked scornful and cruel, Gene- 
vieve thought. He was dressed with finical nicety,* 
and had theair of a man who is well satisfied with 
himself—at least externally. 

‘“*How strange that I should find him here,” 
thought Genevieve, hastily leaving the window, for 
the man’s restless eyes were suddenly turned in that 
direction. 

But, after all, it was no stranger than many other 
things, she reflected—no more, for instance, than 
that she should owe her present retreat to Thax 
Poynings’s civility to a stranger. Then came the 
ever-recurring questions, where was her, mother; 
and why had she left Marlow? Genevieve’s visit to 
Beechcroft had lasted a little less than three weeks. 
Within that time she had received four letters from 
Mrs. Barry, all bearing the Marlow postmark. The 
writer of these letters had said nothing of having 
left her house, nor bad she made any allusion to her 
daughter’s probable return. 

“What can it all mean?” Genevieve asked her- 
self, and grew faint and giddy with the effort to re- 
turn a plausible answer to the inquiry. 


BLOWING A WINE-GLASS. 
I spent hours in the workroom of Murano, fascin- 
ated, despite the blinding heat, by the fairy forms 
and rainbow hues evolved before my eyes; by the 
intense, grave, silent enthusiasm of the workmen, 
which extends itself even to the small children ad- 
mitted to watch the proceedings; by the impossibility 
of quitting the scene of labor until the piece in hand 
could be secured from failure by completion. On my 
first visit, the head workman was requested by Sal- 
viati to make me any article I might fancy; I chose 
@ wine-glass with deep bowl, initial stem, and broad, 
ruby-tinted foot. The man dipped his hollow iron 
rod into a pot of molten white glass, caught up a 
lump, rolled it on an iron slab, popped it into the 
furnace, blew through his rod, tossed it aloft, and a 
hollow ball appeared. His assistant handed hima 
rod of metal, in which a green serpent seemed coiled 
in a white cage; this he caught, and, quick as light- 
ning, formed two initials, touching the bowl with 
the tip of the M, to which it adhered. Then his as- 
sistant offered more white glass, which was joined to 
the bottom of the M, spun round, opened with nip- 
pers, and so the foot was furmed. Again into the 
furnace, and then the shears opened and hollowed 
the deep and slender bowl. Then the assistant 
handed a scrap of ruby molten glass, of which the 
master caught a hair, as it were, wound it round the 
rim of the bowl, and of the fuot. Once more into an 
upper oven, where it must remain till the morrow to 
cool, and then-I drew a long breath of relief; for— 
knowing that if the metal be too hot or too cold, if 
too much or too little be taken on the rod, the weight 
‘and color will be faulty; that too quick or slow an 
action on the part of the assistant, in presenting or 
withdrawing his rod, may spoil the whole— one can- 
not watch such processes without intense excitement. 
This excitement the workmen share in their own 
silent fashion; and when any rare experiment is 
going on, all gather round the master in breathless 
anxiety, while no sound comes from the parted lips 
save in the form of a hint or caution. 
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The moon, like certain politicians, changes every 
thirty days, when she looks at things in general with 





“Yes. Thank you.” 


| Tue stranger bowed and went on his way. Gene- 


evieve hailed a hack which was passing, and was, 


| taken to Birch Street. 


a pew face. If a fact were wantirg to determine the 
sex of the moon, it would be found in her obstinacy 
about her age. Like most ladies, she is never more 
than a day older than thirty. 
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Trust him who is thy God, God, and have no fear; 
” His eyelids ache not with the drowse of sleep, 
He cannot tire, and how should he forget ? 


Self-centred in his own infinity, 
He that is all is cause and law of all: 
Alike in orb and atom infinite. 


The worlds he soweth broadcast with his hand, 
As o'er the glebe the sower soweth seed, 
Till with his glory all the heavens are sown; 


Yet perfect from his shaping fingers sent 
The raindrop glitters populous with life, 
And in a jewelled surcoat wheels the gnat. 


Behold the yearly miracle of spring! 
The pinky nipples of the budding leaves 
Break in a night, and lo! the wood is green. 


Art thou more bare than is the winter wood ?— 
Or less esteemed of him who gives thee joy 
In the fresh rustle of the April leaves? 


‘ And if thy prime be gone and thou lament, 
“ The leaves are falling and the fruit is done!" 
Yet shrink not from the winter of thy days. 


See, where the cruel winds have swept the trees, 
And all are branching bare against the night; 
There, in the barren spaces, hang the stars! 


So, when the leafage of thy days is past, 
And life is dcsolate, repine thou not,— 
God can give thee the stars of heaven for fruit! 


Nor fear thou death. God's law is gain in loss: 
Growth and decay obey a common law: 
The starry blossom and the seed are one. 


Think! thou wert born and fashioned for a world 
Assorted to thy needs and thy delights, e 
And wherein thou hast dwelt and had content. 


Not of thy strength or cunning didst thou come 
Into the fief and heritage of life; 
And shall all faildhee in thy going hence ? 


The salt foam of the sea upon thy lips, 


The blown sand of the desert in thy face,— 
Shall these outlast the ayes and not thou? 
Content thy soul and comfort thee in this: 


In God's design is veither best nor worst, 
But ever ordered change is ordered good; 


In him love rounds the infinite of might, 
And he who giveth both to live and die, 
Is equal Lord of life and Lord of death, 
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AN AMUSEMENT. 





BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 
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“The warm moon was up in the sky, 
And the warm summer out on the land. 
There trembled a tear from her eye; 


There trembled a tear on my hand. 


Her sweet face I could not see clear, 

For the shade was so dark in the tree; 
I only felt touched by a tear, 

And I thought that the tear was for me. 


In her small ear I whispered a word; 

With her sweet lips she laughed in my face, 
And as light through the lc aves as a bird, 

She flitted away from the place."’ 


THE old man, as he rode slowly along, had let the | 


reins fall loosely over the horse’s back, and was lean- 
ing his elbow on his knee, his face resting on his 
hand. The road, old and winding around the foot of 
a hill, was familiar to him, for here he had run, a 
barefooted boy, here he had rambled on summer 
nights with the woman he had loved and won. 

When the thought of her came, it was mingled 
with another that was constantly with hii, the anx- 
iety for his only child, with a face like ber mother’s. 

Saddenly upon that stream of slow thought, jerk- 
ing him upright with a violent motion, came a quick 
motion of the horse, an arching of the neck, a sniffing 
suspiciously of the sweet summer air. 

Judge Kelly hastened to gather up the lines, his 
weakened hands shaking somewhat; but before he 
could grasp them firmly, there came a crash among 
the bushes, a huge white dog leaped from them, and 
the horse shied flercely, and then sprang on along 
the narrow road, his long stride settling int» a ran. 

The moments of a long lite seemed drawing to a 
clore, and the judge sat silently, youth and youth's 
bopes flashing back upon him from the far years. 
He had no control whatever over the horse, though 


his feeble fingers clutched the reins, and sometimes | 


his voice essayed to calm him. He did not know 
that a horseman had followed the dog from the wood, 
and was clattering on behind him, his face paler 
even than that of the old man. 

Had the stranger known the country any, he might 
have tried to ride across and come out on the bend- 
ing road ahead of the ruvaway horse; but that he 
dared not try. He knew his horse’s power, and 
trusted to overtake the other before apy short corner 
should be reached. He had been over the road once 
before, and knew that ahead somewhere was a shoftt 
turn, where the road branched away from the hill 
around which it was now winding. 

Ouce more be urged on his faithful and fleet horse, 
and this time he shot up abreast, kept there a mo- 
ment, then panted on in front. Now that he was 
there, it was not an easy task to manage to stop the 
animal coming on with such wild eyes and steps, and 
there was nv time to mature any plan. The only 
hope lay in the fact that the stranger was a perfect 
horseman, and his horse entirely subject to him. 
With a movement of flashing quickness, the man 





leaned forward and caught the bridle, then slipped 
from his saddle, holding on to the bridle as he did so. 

Such was the impetus of the flying horse that the 
man was dragged several yards; but the speed was 
much slackened, and the horse at last stood still, 
shaking his bead in the impotent desire to shake off 
the man clinging there. Judge Kelly, feeling as if 
restored to life, scrambled out of the carriage and to 
the young man’s side, grasping his hands, and not 
able at first to speak a word. 

That face seemed familiar to him at first, but he 
was unable to recall where he had seen it. The 
hands be held trembled with the strain they had en- 
dured, and the young man was pallid and weak; but 
the blue eyes burned with vivid flame above the 
snowy lips, and there still remained signs of an ex- 
quisite strength, despite the slender frame and thin 
face. 

Judge Kelly 'ooked with fear lest the man had 
sustained some internal injury; but in a few mo- 
ments the stranger disengaged his hand and put it 
upon the head of the dog, who stood by him, pitifully 
sniffing and whining. 

I’m all right, old fellow,” he said, first address- 
ing the dog. And then turning to the old man, he 
continued, ‘* You see I am not a genuine gymnast, or 
I might have my muscles unqivering and firm now. 
I hope you are not injured, sir?” 

The voice was cultivated, and the pronunciation 
American; but still there was some slight foreign 
intonation in it, but the judge could not determine 
what country had given that accent. 

‘Thanks to you,” replied Judge Kelly, fervently, 
**T am not injured; but round that cluster of trees 
is the sharp corner that my horse never could have 
turned at that rate without throwing me out. Be- 
lieve me, I am not ungrateful ” 

* 1t’s only a fair compensation,” said the young 
man, smiling. ‘It was my dog that frightened your 
horse, so it should be by my hands he should be ar- 
rested. Will youride home? Your horse is quiet 
enough, now.” 

** 1 will go, if you will mount and ride by my side.” 
said the judge feeling a strong attraction to this 
man, aside from the gratitude which was natural. 

“ Perhaps Iam acurious old fellow,” he eaid, as 
they rode towards the town, ‘‘ but I wish you would 
tell me something about yourself. Your birthplace 
was somewhere the other side the water, I am sure.” 

“It will not take half a dozen words to tell you 
the outline of my story,’’ wasthereply. “Iama 
German, my name is Sondheim, and I am a musi- 
cian—am now organist in your town yonder. An 
adventurer, a child of fortune, a Bohemian, what 
you will, save that with it all 1 claim to be an honest 
man.” 

Sondheim spoke with an easy frankness that veiled 
areal reserve. Whatever his lite had been, it had 
left no scars of evil on his face. 

“Then I have seen you! Your profile, in front of 
the organ, has haunted me since the first Sunday; 
but my eyes are so dim now that I could not be sure 
of any resemblance. Bat I cannot forget your mu- 
sic, sir. Will you give lessons to my daughter?” 

The question was asked with such abruyptness that 
it startled Sondheim; and moreover, he did not wish 
to givesingle lessons. He had aclassin the neigh- 








boring city; he could not have his temper spoiled by | 
the ignorant drumming of village girls. 

“It is not my intention,” be said, besitatingly, | 
“to give lessons here. I Wished to be rather idle | 
this sammer, and I bave now ail that I care to do.” 

* Pardon me,” the judge said, in a disappointed | 
tone, “but I could not but think how happy she! 
would be in receiving such instruction; but we will 
say no more about it. Here we are at home; you 
shall not refuse to dine with me, at least.” 

Sondheim rode underneath fragrant lindens to the 
| curve in the approach which revealed the country 
| house behind its veil of greenery. ‘Two persons rose 
from seats on the piazza, and came forward as the 
two appeared. They were a young man and woman, 
but Sondheim at first only saw the girl, who stepped 
eagerly to the side of the carriage and extended her 
hands, saying: 

*O papa! what is the matter? You have been 
run away with, I know, and I not with you!” 

‘“*Thank Heaven you were not with me, Ju,” said 











her father, in that deep, vibrating voice Of his. “I 
should have been half insane if you had been.” 

He turned towards his companion, and said: 

“Let me present you to my daughter. 


this is my friend, Mr. Sondheim. I believe he has 
saved your father to you this morning.” 

‘““Why did they name her Judith?” he thought, 
even as he bent in acknowledzment tv her salutation. 

He looked up and met those light gray eyes, now 
dilated and swin:ming in the quickly-called tears. 
They looked fu:l at him for an instant, as their owner 
said: 

“JT thank you, Mr. Sondheim,” in the tone of a 
child whose spirit was stirred deeply. 

Sondheim did not reply; he only gazed with admi- 
ration and enthusiasm at the small figure, the bril- 
liant, tear-wet face before him. 
tace, but he tuld himselt it was far trom being hand- 
some. It was not even pretty, save in the curious 
power of expansion and contraction, of softening and 
tiring which the eyes possessed. Sbe was dressed in 
some kind of delicate blue stuff that was noiseless as 
she moved; from a button ot her dress dependel the 
cord of an eye-glass, and sbe used it almost constant- 
ly when she looked about her. Sondheim was sorry 
for this defect, as he stood and watched her a few 
minutes later, as she talked with the man who had 





It was a brilliant ; 


J udith, | 


| phrase. 
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‘tamed his horse directly across the other’s » path, | been her companion when he arrived, and who 


had been intreduced as a Mr. Lawton. 

Though she talked with Lawton and listened to 
him, she did not for a moment forget Sondheim, and 
occasionally addressed some remark to him, waiting 
his reply like a polite and interested child; and her 
peculiar and childlike voice increased that appear- 
ance, while her manner was a mixture of thought- 
fulness and artlessness which was something utterly 
new to Sondheim, and seemed infinitely charming to 
Lawton, who had the air of a privileged guest, though 
not of a lover. 

At dinner, the girl sat beside Sondheim, asking 
him many questions, but never trenching upon any- 
thing disagreeable, avbiding such things with an 
unconscious tact. She looked at him long and ear- 
nestly, then laying down her knife and fork, she said, 
with an air of sim; ls-heartedness: 

‘Mr. Sondbeim, pardon me if I allude to your per- 
sonal appearance, but you so entirely realize a men- 
tal picture of mine that 1 must tell you of it. You 
are not offended?” 

“ Only curious,” he said, looking down at the ear- 
nest face, and conscious of an unusual thrill as he 
met again the large and expressive eyes which looked 
80 innocently in his. 

“ Tien I will tell you,” she said. ‘It is Seraphael. 
You look like him. You might be the very one who 
called into being such delicious strains; and you, too, 
are a musician. When I hear you at church, my 
soul pants for the immortality of such music—then 1 
am sure that 1 am immortal—and your music inter- 
prets your tace as I am sure your words never could 
do. Do not be angry with me; with you, I must 
speak very plainly, or not at all, I could not chat 
upon parties, and excursions, and dress, with you; I 
could only speak from my own self. It must be you 
are Seraphael; tel] me, are you not?” 

Sondheim listened with tingling veins and hurry- 
ing pulses. His sensitive face tlushed with emotion 
as he heard her words. No compliment, no praise 
bad ever been so deftly offered to him, or had found 
its way 80 surely to his heart; and never had any- 
thing appeared so spontaneous and unstudied. This 
child ¢f natuie had touched the chords that vibrated 
pleasantly. 

The smile that came to his face as he replied might 
indeed have been worthy of Seraphael, but: that 
man’s eves seldom glowed with such a very human 
fire as filled the eyes of Sondheim as he persistently 
held the gaze of the girl. 

“Alas, if 1 could really be the chevalier, I would 
not be a wandering musician; I would only compose 
such notes of melody as would take mortals to heaven 
even while they were in the flesh!” 

** You shall not speak thus!” she exclaimed, with 
imperative enthusiasm. “A wandering musician! 
Why, such a life is the quintessence of poetry and ro- 
mance—antrammelled, free, a servitor only to music.” 

The girl’s face grew more and more fiushed as she 
talked, and in spite of the impracticability of her 
words, Sondheim almost caught her enthusiasm. 

** You would almost make me a troubadour,” he 
said; ‘but even the days of Consuelo are past. We 
are only vagrants, we who wander with harp over 
the shoulder, and we cannot secure for our old age 
such a home asthis.” And Sondheim glanced almost 
enviously around the Inxurious room. 

Judith’s eyes fell with a disappointed look, and 
Sondheim’s heart smote him for his coldness. He 
leaned nearer, and said, in a low voice: 

‘“ But we keep the angel—she is with us, though 
we ‘iare not reveal her always.”’ 

She raised those long curled lashes, and again 
looked at him; that last glance sent the arrow far 
into his life, it called an added flame to his own gaze, 


; and his voice was ardent with something more than 


adimiration, as be said, with forgetful boldness: 

** But yon might waken any sleeping genius; for 
you, I feel that I could play as never man played 
before!”’ 

That reply sent her lashes down again; her face 
lost for an instant something of its childishness, 
and took on the embarrassment of womanhood; and 
that confusion was visible in such a way as to be of 
all things the most flattering to her companion. 

Was it pessible that be had refused to teach music 
to such a girl as this? He had, indeed, been idiotic. 
He hastened to say: 

“If you wonld allow me, it would give me great 
pleasure to direct your musical studies, Miss Kelly. 
Your father hinted that you were interested in 
harmony.” 

As soon as the sentence left his lips. he was angry 
with himself for the stiffness and ungainliness of his 
Could he not have done better than that? 
This woman, or child, should be addressed only in 
welodious words. Would he never cease being 
awkward? 

Miss Kelly accepted his offer with simple but unaf- 
fected pleasure. She was engaged that night, but 
would be come to-morrow night? 

“I already feel the tremor of fear at thought of 
playing befure you. Expect nothing of me.” 

He went home; he lounged through the day, go- 
ing over, again and again in his mind, the words, 
the expressions, the attitudes of Judith Kelly. He 
could not be ignorant that ehe had been very kind to 
him, not cequettish in the least, but with the frank- 
ness of one too much imbued with feminine sin: plic- 
ity to be otherwise. 

* She is like a lake, limpid and clear; she does not 
pretend to deeps or shallows which she does not pos- 
sess,” he said to himself. “An acquaintance with 
her will make the time pass much more pleasantly.” 


with impatience for the next night. He found her 
just the same, no capricious change of manner. She 
led the way intoa room at the back of the house, 
whose windows were heavily sbaded with vines, and 
whose atmosphere was heavy with the perfume of 
some delicious wild flowers that loaded the table. 

Sondheim found there an exquisitely toned organ, 
instead of the piano that seemed to him inevitable, 

“You see I am not a genuine young lady,” she 
said, seating herself at the keyboard, “or I should 
have preferred a piano; but the music of the latter is 
too short and crisp for me. I like the prolonged in- 
toning of this.” And a soft chord revelled slowly 
upon the air. Then she looked round at Sondheim, 
and said: 

**It is from policy that I wish to play first, for I 
know that I cannot directly after hearing you. Do 
you dictate anything, that you may judge of my 
capacity?” 

“Ono,” said Sondheim, advarcing to her side, and 
already under a deeper influence than at his first in- 
terview. ‘Choose for ycurself ”’- 

He experienced a most curious contradiction: of 
sensations as the music came to his ears. She was a 
far more skillful player than he had imagined. She 
had chosen an old piece that be never heard now; a 
piece with strains of solemn minor in it, with a 
searching, tearful pathos, and still with now and 
then achord of triumph and hope. How strangely 
she played it! It was done with a grace of touch 
which could hardly be improved, he thought, with 
an accent every way beautiful; but there was some- 
thing lacking. Something jarred upon him, and her 
attraction, instead of being increased, was lessened. 
Never cynical or unbelieving, as that music filled the 
room, some indefinable doubt evtered his soul. It 
was as if-some beautiful poetry had been read with 
perfect enunciation, with a good voice—in short, with 
all the intellect, but that the heart alone can give 
had been away. He wes conscious of a vacuum with- 
out knowing it fully. She ceased playing and turned 
towards him. Could thore eyes belieher? Why had 
she not played as her eyes now looked? She pos- 
sessed mechanical skill enough to do it. 

But he had no fault to find with her reception of 
his music. The evening passed like the hours of a 
dream. The sweet and innocent kindness of bis 
hostess inspired and sovtied him; without knowi: g 
it, he was never 80 well satisfied with himself, never 
80 much at bis ease. 

Standing on the step as he bade her good-night, he 
beld her hand a moment in his, looking at her with 
@ look that again called the color to her face and the 
veil to her eyes. 

Some natures have been cool because nothing has 
roused them, and it had been thus with Sondheim, 
Susceptible to every outward influence, he had never 
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cared for a woman until now, when every fibre of his 
finely-strung frame responded to the kindners of 
Judith Kelly, and thrilled beneath her eyes. A pas- 
sion almost startling in its vehemence blazed up 
within him, and fired his eyes, attuned his voice, and 
kept intoxicating music all the time within him. He 
was too happy. 

The days were filled with joy. He visited Judih 
every.day, and the summer fled by with too quick a 
pace—he would have detained it always. 

He had not confessed his love, but he was sure it 
was known, and every glance and action told it was 
returned. The girl made him too utterly happy for 
thought. It had been difficult for him to tell his 
love, not because she had repelled him, but that she 
had somehow made him feel it was unnecessary, 

Now, as he walked towards her home, he decided 
to make a formal offer of marriage that night, for he 
was to be absent a few weeks, and even that short 
time half terrified him, and he could not endure it 
without a distinct pledge. 

He was shown into the music-room, as usual, and 
be stood with one hand leaning on the organ, wait- 
ing her coming. Thus waiting, the sound of voices 
on the piazza came to him through the open window. 
It was Lawton talking. He bad seen him but two or 
three times during the summer, and now only felt 
annoyed that he was detaining Judith; but in the 
next minute he listened intently to the words Law- 
ton was saying: 

“Now, Ju, I really can’t allow this any longer. I 
actually pity the poor tellow. You are not a com- 
mon flirt, you are a regular ghoul; you’d devour 
body as wellas soul. Don’t yon see how thin and 
wan he’s grown? Now, stop that business.” 

** You are not yet my husband, you know,” said 
Judith, with alittle laugh. ‘ Besides, I must have 
fome amusement, and Sondheim has made the sum- 
mer pass delightfully. He has amuch finer nature 
than you, Lawton. Pity he has no money.” 

“Pity you ever saw him,” exclaimed the man, 
“ and thank God, I’m not too much in love with you! 
I swear I wouldn’t marry you for any other than @ 
financial reason! But our two estates will make # 
capital one.” 

“Excellent! How complimentary you are!’’ said 





Judith, laughing again. 

“Stop this flirting, though,” he went on. “I 
wont have my wife disgrace me. Send off Sondheim, 
for you are Mrs. Lawton in a month.” 

His voice ceased abruptly, and even Judith rose 
from her seat in something like alarm. She had in- 
tended sending off Son:theim with a deep respect for 
her, and a suspicion that she loved him, though she 
could not marry him, and here he stood before her 
like a ghost, with blazing eyes. 


icy fingers, and said, in a very quiet voice: 





He talked very coolly to himself, but he waited 


‘You have done your work very well, Miss Kelly, 
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He came direct to her side, took her hand in his | 
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_| and I should be thankful that I have been able to 
\\ | farnish you with a summer’s amusement. Good-by.” | 
With that word, he suddenly bent toward her and 
pressed his feverish lips to hers, feeling even then the | 
attraction of her personal presence, while he was | 
filled with a storm of rage and contempt. | 
Mrs. Judith Lawton had a name, even when she | 
was fifteen years older, of carrying on a flirtation in | 
a way peculiar to herself, and of never giving up a 
victim until he was hopelessly entangled. 

‘* How does she do it?” the ladies asked, ‘‘and she 
so plain, and with such childish ways?” 

And not until fifteen years later did she see Sond- 
heim again, the hero of a musical ovation, a thin- 
faced and heavily bearded man, whose eyes flashed 
when he saw her, with remembrance and recognition. 





GOLD-MINING IN AUSTRALIA. 


The following is an account of gold-mining in Aus- 
tralia, and shows the uncertainty that belongs to the 
profession : 

My landlord is speaking apart to the manager. 

We are to go down. We retire to the shift-room—I, 

my fellow-traveller Brown, my landlord, and the 
manager. The shift-room is about twelve feet 
square, and all round the walls are hung a most 
varied assortment of oil-skin coats, oil-skin inex- 
pressibles, and oil-skin hats, all slop made, baggy, 
and mud-begrimed. We retire, or make believe of 
retiring, into corners, and change. 

I reappear first. Enter next to me Brown, deci- 
dedly villanous-looking, then the manager, who 
wears his garments gracefully and professionally, 
last, my landlord, who, having fallen somewhat into 
flesh, would appear to have had some difficulty with 
his shift, if, at least, I might judge trom certain ex- 
pletives proceeding from his corner, which it is un- 
necessary for me here to repeat. At length, our 
number is complete, or, as Brown conveys to me in a 
stage whisper, “ Enter fourth murderer,” and we 
returr to the mouth of the shaft. 

This time, the bottomless box has a lid —a square, 
blue-gum plank, some two inches thick, fitting it 
exactly; that is, if the rope from the engine wefe sev- 
ered, it would drop to the bottom. A stout iron rail 
rises from this plank, and at right angles to its sur- 
tace, to the height of about four feet, separating it 
into two equal compartments. It has no other pro- 
tec'ion—in fact, consists of nothing else. I and 
Brown take our stand on one compartment, my 
landlord and the manager on the other, opposite, 
with our hands on the iron rail which divides us and 
rises breast high. We are thus staring into each 
other’s faces—t wo and two. There are four hundred 
feet of empty space beneath us; imagine yourself 
standing on the golden ball of St. Paul’s, with a two- 
inch wooden platform between you and the church- 
yard, instead of the present substantial structure. 
The manager nods to the man in the armchair, and 
says “lower.” The man in the armchair pulls a tap, 
and we are lowered. Engine, men and puddling 
machines disappear from our view, silently and slow- 
ly. Yes, our motion at first is slow; nevertheless, 
the light diminishes with awful rapidity. I can 
barely see the faces of my three companions, and 
then I can see nothing; absolutely nothing. We are 
now moving more swiftly, very swiftly. It is impos- 
sible to give any description of the utter darkness; 
no shutting your eyes, no cellar, no railway tunnel, 
would be of the least avail. We don’t speak. I find 
@ difficulty in believing that three heads are within 
a few inches of my own, that I am staring into my 
landlord’s face; my companions appear to be miles 
and miles away. There is nothing heard save the 
dripping of water, and the grating, now and then, of 
our descending square platform against the sides of 
the bottomless box. We can't fall off—that is one 
comfort; a pin could scarcely insert itself between 
platform and box. What if the man in the armchair 
should miscalculate the distance, and bump us vio- 
lently against the bottom! 

Our rapid descent is checked, and we are bumped 
against the bottom; but so very gently that I doubt 
it we should have cracked a hazel nut if it had been 
beneath our platform. We are now in a very blaze 
of light. Candles—wax candles—are fixed all round 
the walls of the room (or chamber) which we find 
ourselves in the midst of. Some half dozen trucks, 
loaded with washing stuff and headings, carry can- 
dles in front of them; about the same number of 
men, scattered in various attitudes through the 
chamber, have lighted candles fastened to their felt 
hats; and several avenues (the drives), opening off iu 
various directions from the chamber, all possess can- 
Gles in tin sconces, arranged at regular intervals 
along their walls. These men are evidently off work; 
some are eating, some smoking, and some taking a 
half-sleeping, halt-waking rest, preparatory to re- 
suming operations in the drives. The walls and roof 
of the chamber are all strongly and closely boxed, in 
the same manner as the shaft. So also are the vari- 
ous drives diverging from the chamber, as long as 
they take their course through loose, crumbling soil ; 
where they pass through solid rock this becomes un- 
necessary. ‘The labor of this boxing alone must haye 
been immense. 

*“*So,”’ said the manager, as we alighted, and ad- 
dressing me, “ you have come down a little more 
quickly and easily than the original workers of the 
claim. How long do you think we took to get thus 
far? Two years and over. We went through three 
beds of .solid bluestone rock, fifty, thirty and sixty- 
five feet—all blasting, every inch of it: with water 
between each pair enough to turn a pretty tidy mill. 
We passed through two shifting sands—all double 
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boxing; and were driven oat a whole winter. ‘Then 
our money ran out—and we had empty pockets and 


| @ flooded claim. Didn’t that beat us? Nota bit of 


it. That’s no unusual thing in Ballarat—we have a 

system to meet that. You show any substantial 

storekeeper in Ballarat that you have a promising 

claim on a known lead, and he’ll advance you food, 

| tools and pumping gear for six, twelve and eighteen 

months. Well, we had to go to the storekeepers (the 

first week’s washing paid them off) and we got down 

here, where we’re now standing.” 

“* And then?” said my landlord, to whom the story 

was evidently a familiar one, and who merely threw 

in aword to modify the purely monologue form of 
the narrative. 

** Ay—and then—” said the manager, accepting the 
cue—‘‘ we knew we were pretty much about the 
level of the gutter; and that was all we did know, for 
we were early on the lead, and no one had bottomed 
within a mile or so of us. In fact, it was a toss up; 
some said we were to the north of the gutter, and 
more said we were to the south of it. Anyhow, the 
norths carried it, and we struck out north. Look 
here—”’ and the manager opened a large iron door, 
embedded in the northern wall of the chamber. It 
disclosed a drive, dark, winding, and water-dripping 
—and to all appearances quite deserted. ‘* You may 
follow that drive for some half-mile, if you have a 
mind to—/ baven’t; it cost us too much time, labor 
and argument already, and 1 hate the sight of it. 
We spent close on a twelvemonth over it, for it was 
all through slate-rock, and then the norths gave in. 
Here is another drive,” continued the manager, 
opening a second door, and disclosing a second tun- 
nel, dark, winding, water-dripping and deserted. 
‘*We spent a pretty tidy time over this one too; it 
led to no gutter, but still it wasn’t exactly lost time. 
After we had gone on some distance with it, and 
found nothing promising, we agreed to branch off at 
an angle of forty-five. We hadn’t gone long on this 
tack, when we found the bed-rock dipping (about the 
best sign a miner has to go by) east by south. That 
was enough for us—we, knew the gutter was to the 
south of the shaft, if it was anywhere. We came 
back to the chamber, and opened a drive twenty-five 
degrees east of south. That brought us straight 
across the gutter, and is now our main drive. We 
struck the gatter three and a quarter years after we 
had turned the first sod.” 

**Then you use more than one drive?” 

‘More than one or two men can’t well work in a 
drive. We open off branch drives to attack upper 
and lower parts of the gutter, when we know its 
whereabouts.” 

Provided with candles, we proceed down the main 
drive. The incline was so slight as to be only appre- 
ciable by aid of the spirit level. ‘The centre of the 
drive was occupied by a rade tramway, with rails of 
blue gum, on which the trucks conveyed washing- 
stuff, headings, etc., to the shaft run. The incline 
was sufficient to carry the empty trucks back; the 
full ones were pushed forward by the men. Between 
the trucks and the damp dripping walls of the drive 
there was barely room to pass. The roof was just 
high enough to permit a tall man to stand upright. 
The whole of this drive was well boxed, sides and 
roof. The close steaming atmosphere became hotter 
and hotter (bat for the friendly engine, which was 
incessantly sending down great pufis of fresh air 
along the wshole drive, existence could not be pro- 
longed). The noise of pick and shovel waxed louder 
and louder. The drive opened out into a vast yawn- 
ing cavern and we stood on the verge of the veritable 
gutter, the much desired central line of the lead. 

Great portion of this gutter had already been 
cleared away—cleared carefally duwn to the bed- 
rock, and the hollows, cavities and crevices of the 
rock itself cleaned and swept. In this manner we 
were ab!e to cross over from bank to bank, if I may 
use the term. It took me about ten paces to cross 
over at this point. Above and below, the gutter re- 
mained untouched, and the men were now employed 
in transferring portions of it to the trucks by aid 
of pick and shovel. About four feet was regarded 
as washing-stuff; the remaining fuur feet to the roof 
of the cavern thusin process of formation was ac- 
counted uselesa headings; still it had to be drawn to 
the shaft’s mouth to make room. The precious 
washing-stuff ({ was given to understand it was very 
precious, but any minute inquiries on this point are 
not strictly in accordance with goldfields’ etiquette) 
was nothing very dazzling to look at. It consisted of 
the aforesaid thick, putty-like mud, rounded pebbles 
of all sizes in the utmost profusion, and watery 0ouze, 
all mixed up together. In fact, its whole aspect re- 
sembled that of a river-bed which has been covered 
up for ages. 

Owing to certain W@nds and turns traced out in the 
lead, the company calculated on having a mile and a 
half of gutter, and work for the next eight or ten 
years. An ordinary week’s washing, I was informed, 
produced tifty pounds (sterling)per man. The claim 
had yielded fitty thousand pounds up to the period 
of my visit. Two thousand pounds would be readily 
given for a share—not twenty readily accepted; i 
fact, they were not “in the market.” 

The proposition of the brandy was received with a 
certain dignified independence; nevertheless, the 
brandy was not rejected. 





A number of physicians were once disputing as to 
what would be best to sharpen the sight. Some rec- 
ommended one thing, and some another, till at last 
one said there was nothing that would do it like 
envy, for it magnifies and multiplies all the errors of 
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8T. JOHN’S DAY IN NEWBURYPORT. 


At Newburyport, Mass., St. John’s Day was cel- 
ebrated in grand style, Masons from many parts of 
New England participating. The weather was de- 
lightful, and the inhabitants of the place entered into 
the affair with spirit and a determination to make 
every visitor feel at home. 

The formation of the procession began shortly be- 
fore ten o’clock. Chief Marshal Luther Dame and 
his aids took post at the right of the line in High 
street mall, opposite the head of Green street, and in 
front of the Court House, which was established as 
headquarters until the line was formed in the follow- 
ing order: General Sumner Carruth of Chelsea, Chief 
of Division. Aids, Major Burbank, of Boston, Cap- 
tain G. Barker, of Ipswich, and A. Pettingill, of 
‘Newburyport, and Hall’s Boston brass band. Then 
followed Newburyport Encampment, M. E. Sir John 
N. Pike, Commander; Springfield Encampment, M 
E. Sir S. B. Spooner, Commander; Haverhill Com- 
mandery, M. E. Sir James E. Gale, Commander; 
Bethany Encampment of Lawrence, M. E. Sir Wm. 
H. Jacquith, Commander; Jerusalem Encampment, 
M. E. Sir John Burney, Commander; Hugh de Pay- 
ens Encampment, of Keene, N. H., M. E Sir Gen. S. 
G. Griffiths, Commander; King Cyrus Chapter, E. G. 
Garner, High Priest; Tyrian Lodge, of Gloucester; 
Amity Lodge, of Danvers; John T. Heard Lodge, of 
Ipswich; C. C. Dame Lodge, of Georgetown: St. 
John’s Lodge, of Newburyport; St. Mark’s Lodge, of 
Newburyport; Liberty Lodge, of Beverly; Philan- 
thropic Lodge, of Marblehead; St. John’s Lodge, of 
New Hampshire; the Grand Encampment of Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island Knights Templar; the 
Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, and the President 
and Orator of the Day and Distinguished Guests in 
carriages. 

At the banquet, plates had been laid for seven 
hundred persons, which proved amply safficient for 
thecrowd. Ben. Perley Puore, Eq. sat at the head of 
the table, and introduced the speakers, one after an- 
other, each responding in a felicitous manner. 

The next morning, the Springfield and Newbury- 
port Encampments break fasted with Sir Knight Ben. 
Perley Poore, at his residence on Indian Hill. 
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St. Jonn’s DAY AT NEWPoRT.—St. John’s Day 
was celebrated in Newport, R. I., by the St. John’s 
Encampment, the Cavalry Commandery of Provi- 
dence, and the Holy Sepulchre Encampment of Paw- 
tucket. The Knights Templar had a parade, an 
oration by Rev. M. Rugg, and a dinner. The dem- 
onstration was very satisfactory to all concerned. 





VERMONT MASONRY. 


The annual conclave of Knights Templar of the 
State of Vermont met in Burlington on Tuesday, the 
8:h ult. The Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted 
Masons of the State assembled in the City Hall in 
-the afternoon of Wednesday. At about three o’clock 
the Grand Lodge and the Grand Commandery, with 
the representatives to the Grand Chapter and Grand 
Council, took the Steamer Canada, Captain Ander- 
son, on anexcarsion to Plattsburgh, N.Y. Steam- 
ing around among the islands, they arrived in 
Plattsburgh in the early part of the evening. The 
Masons of Plattsburgh joined the party in a body at 
the landing, and escorted them to their hall in 
Clinton Block, where they were formally welcomed 
by Worshipful Master of Clinton Lodge N». 155, Bro. 
B. D. Clapp. Most Worshipful Grand Mastur of the 
Masons of Vermont, Bro. G. M. Hall, responded. A 
general introduction ensued, and after a brief friend- 
ly interview the party returned to Burlington. 





NATION AL GRAND CHAPTER. 


A report made to this body, recently conclades as 
follows:— It gives us pleasure to report an im- 
proved condition of our Chapters in the United 
States. New States are being formed in the great 
West, and are knocking for admission into the ever 


Delaware, long without such a body, has at last 


our number; and on the far distant plains of Ne- 
braska the ring of the gavel comes to our ears. We 
are a growing nation, and the time is not far distant 
when Companions from the East and the West, the 
North and the South, from every State and Territory 
of our vast empire, will meet at our General Grand 
Convocations, to exchange words of greeting and 
fraternal union. Sv mote it be.” 
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NORWICH, NEW YORE. 

Anew Commandery has been established in Nor- 
wich, New York, and called the Norwich Com- 
mandery. It was formally opened on the 19th ult., 
with the following named officers:-Sir Knights E. 
J. Loomis, E. C.; John Crawley, G.; A. Spencer, C. 
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widening circle of Grand Chapters. The State of 


woke ap from her long sleep and has become one of 


F P. Newkirk, Rec. pro tem; A. B. Olds, S. B.; 
Col. R. E. Cross, 8. B. pro tem; R. W.-Bourne, W.; 
M E. Smith, 8. 

The Commandery district embraces Chenango and 
Otsego counties, and parts of Broome, Madison and 
Cortland. It promises to be a great success. 





GRAND LODGE OF WISCONSIN. 
The Grand Lodge of Wisconsin closed its session at 
Milwaukee after an interesting session of nine days. 
The following is a list of the officers of the Grand 
Lodge: 

Grand Master—Gabe Bouck, of Oshkosh. 

Deputy Grand Master—Amasa Cobb, of Mineral 
Point. 

Grand Senior Warden—John Turner, of Mauston. 
Grand Junior Warden—D. C. Lamb, of Fond du 
Lac. 

Grand Treasurer—W. H. Hiner, of Fond du Lac. 
Grand Secretary—W. T. Palmer, of Milwaukee. 
Grand Chaplain—Rev. G. <A. England, of Mil- 
waukee. 

Grand Marshal—W. A. Pors, of Port Washington. 
Grand Senior Deacon—Allen Warden, of Darling- 
ton. 

Grand Junior Deacon—C. C. Danforth, of White- 
water. 

Grand Parsuivant —Myron Raed of Waupaca. 
Grand Sword Bearer—D. C. Fultun, of Hudson. 
Grand Stewards --G .W. Robinson, of Montello, and 
G. M. Smith, of Sun Prairie. 

Grand Tiler—Ebenezer Ciewitt, of Middleton. 


BISHOP L—’S LUNATIC. 
The elder Pierce Egan relates the following story 
as it was received by him trom the Bishop of L——, 
who is represented as having been of remarkably 
original and social habits, and quite capable of rl- 
ishing a joke against himself: 
One warm day in summer the bishop was travelling 
in a part of Lancashire, and had stopped at a hostel- 
ry to shake off the fatigue and dust of his journey. 
After taking a snack of lunch, he wandered out ina 
pleasant little grove that stood convenient to the inn, 
and was deliciously cool. Hearing the sound of 
voices, he peered through a hedge of bushes, and be- 
held a man sitting on the root of a large tree, with 
two hands dealt for a game of cards, and giving vent 
to excited ejaculations. 
“A lunatic, probably,” thought his reverence, and 
at the same time he coughed slightly. 
The man raised his head, but his eyes were not 
devoid of reason, and he bowed to the shepherd. 
‘*My son,” said the bishop, “ you seem,quite be- 
side yourself. May 1 ask who you are enraged at?” 
“Certainly,” replied the man; ‘1 aw having a 
rabber with God.” 
This convinced his reverence of the man’s lunacy, 
and at the same time he saw no harm in pursuing 
the subject. 

“And how does the luck run?” said the bishop. 

**T bave no chance at all to-day,” replied the man, 
throwing down the.cards in disgust; ‘‘ I already owe 
him one pound four and six.”’ 

“And how do you pay your losses?” 

* O, he always sends some good person to whom I 
make over the amount fur the poor.. 1 see you area 
clergyman, sir; pray take this and use it as you think 
proper ;” and he counted out of a well-tilled purse 
the amount mentioned, which the bishop accepted 
without scruples of any kind. He then bid his sin- 
gular acquaintance good day, and returned to the 
inn. The money was judiciously laid out for chari- 
table purposes. For many days the prelate did not 
see his flighty triend again. He happened to be 
going the same way soon after, and passing the spot 
forbidden to clergymen—viz., the tap-roum of the 
tavern—he beheld his acquaintance solacing his sor- 
rows with atambler of negus. Hisreverence sat sen- 
try for some time in a winiiow above, and after awhile 
saw the man emerge from the inn and disappear in 
the grove. Donning his chapeau, he fullowed in his 
trail, and after a little search tound the man as before 
seated on the rovt of a tree with the pasteboards 
spread out before him. 

‘* Well, my son,”’ said the bishop, pleasantly, ‘‘ how 
runs the luck to-day?” 

_* Better, better, thank you,” replied the gentle- 
man; ‘*I was flush of money, and have just won a 
large stake—forty pounds.” 

“And how dves God pay you?” said his reverence, 
with a pleasant smile at the man’s silly theory. 

He sends me along some rich person, and,” grop- 
ing in the pocket of his coat-tail, “ they give what- 
ever I have won.” 

The band came out of his pocket with a jerk, and 
there was a villanous little pistol, cocked and primed, 
staring his reverence unpleasantly in the face. 

His clerical knees knocked together, and he drop- 
ped his pocket-book before the extraordinary 
gamester. 

**T should say abont twenty pounds,” said he, tak- 
ing @ peep at the contents, “‘ bat your timepiece will 
settle the difference.” 

Off came the bishop’s watch, which was gold and 
gouty. 

‘* That’s a fine ring you have,” said the man, “ but 
you may keep it;” aiding despondently, “ remem- 
ber, allowing seventeen pounds fur the watch, you 
are stilla trifle in my debt, but you may do with it as 
you did with the other,” keeping the little weapon 
conveniently aimed. ° His reverence was out about a 
hundred guineas, bat with a praiseworthy apprecia- 
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tion of a: good joke he afterwards related it himself 
with great unction. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


“SHORTY’'S” STORY OF THE MUTINY. 


BY W. H. MAOY, 





HAVE you ever been down among this group be- 
|  fofe, Shorty?” I asked. 

‘Been here before? Yes, boy, before you were 
born.” - 

The group referred to was that known as the Mar- 
shall Islands. We had been trading with the na- 
tives of Namarik, who came off to us in canoes, and 
the land was still in sight. Shorty and I had the 
first watch together,.and were sitting on the barrel 
of the windlass, husking cocoanuts upon a pointed 
stick inserted in one of the handspike-holes. 

* Old Shorty ” wasa character. What other name 
he may have borne at any period of his life I cannot 
say. I never knew him by any other. I don’t think 
he was down on the ship’s articles at all, for we had 
picked him up at Rotumah, where he had been liv- 
ing, or rather, vegetating, for some months. 

His name had reference to his diminutive stature, 
being, as he expressed it, ‘five feet and a chaw 0’ 
tobacker.”’ It is to be presumed that he was called 
something else when a child—if, indeed, he ever was 
a child—for it seemed to me he must have been born 
an able seaman, and reared on tar and sea-water. I 
could fancy I saw the salt crop out all over him, just 
as I have seen iton a piece of ‘‘ bovine mahogany,” 
that has been four years in the pickle before it went 
into the cook’s coppers. 

Short as he was, he was as broad as Milo of old, 
and deep, too—so deep that I never could fathom 
him with my deep-sea-lead of boyish curiosity. He 
had been everywhere and seen everything. A cos- 
mopolite in the fullest sense of the word, his res- 
idence was—creation; his birthplace—known only 
to himself. He had picked up a fair share of knowl- 
edge in his wanderings, and might be called in- 
telligent. 

* What did you come here for, so long ago as that?” 
I asked. 

‘* For gold,” said he, “ and we got so much of it, 
that we were near getting our throats cut for its 
sake.”’ 

* Tell us all about it, Shorty.’’ 





I shipped at Sydney, he’ began, in a little brig 
called the Sea-shell. She was bound ona kind of 
pick-up voyage, after sandal-wood, shells and 
“ beechlymar ” (Ucche de mer). We came down here 
among this Ralick Chain, and anchored in the coral 
lagoon at Ebon, which is not far from us now. It is 
commonly known as Covell’s Island. The natives 
came off to us with lots of English sovereigns, which 
they were ready to barter for bits of tobacco. In an- 
swer to questions as to where they got the gold, we 
could extort nothing but evasive grunts from them. 
But of course we bought all we could get. 

We didn’t dare to go ashore among them, but car- 
ried on all our trade on board the brig. We had but 
sixteen men all told, which was notavery large 
force. But we had plenty of fire-arms for what men 
we had, and while tratling, we always kept a guard 
on the alert. Now and then we fired off the two 
nine-pounders with blank cartridge, just to show 
them our power; for they were terribly frightened 
of guns, then. At such times they would all push 
for the shore, jumping overboard without waiting for 
canoes, and hide themselves for awhile. Tben some 
of the boldest would venture out to look at us, and 
the rest woald gradually get over their terror. 

We had no doubt that they had tound the gold on 
board some vessel which they had cut cff. Most 
likely they hai murdered all hands; not for the sake 
of the gold, which was of no value in their eyes, but 
for the cloth, tobacco and trinkets. They would not 
be slow to serve us out in the same manner, if we 
gave them the opportunity; so we were obliged to be 
continually on our guard. The guns were always 
loaded at night, and we stood regular half watches, 
starboard and larboard, the same as we would have 
done at sea. 

You may well suppose that after we found they 
had gold to sell, it was of more consequence to us 
than the “ beechlymar ” orshells. We lay at anchor 
as long as any sovereigns were brought on board by 
the savages, and used every persuasion to make them 
part with the last one they had. The old man nat- 
urally got the lion’s share of them; for as soon as the 
savages found that he was able to bid the highest 
price for them, the rest of us were all in the back- 
ground, 

I suppose that the old man must have had in hand 
more than three thousand poundgin gold, when they 
stopped bringing it off to us. There couldn’t have 
been more than four hundred among all the rest of 
us. I had about forty myself, and the old man gave 


man. Fifty pounds wasa large sum for a foremast 
man to have all at one time. 

But we had some hard cases among our crew— 
some who would knife a man for a single sove- 
reign, or throw him overboard for his tobacco or 
clothes. I didn’t feel safe a minute among these fel- 
lows, so I tied up my fifty sovereigns in a bag, and 
took them aft, and asked the old man to keep them 
for me. 
receipt. . 


that hour. 
ony, and had served out his timo. 








me ten more; indeed he gave the same sum to every 1 


He readily agreed to do so, and gave mea 


But this act of mine was seen by Bill Boltwood, 
the master spirit of these fellows—Bloody Bill as he 
delighted to be called—and he was down on me from 
This Bill had been a convict, in the col- 


in the sight of blood asa tiger is said to. I’ve seen 
him and an Irishman who was called ugly Barney, 
go into the backyard of a ‘‘ public” in Sydney, and 
batter each other’s faces all to pieces for a pot of 
beer. They seemed to do it in sheer enjoyment of 
the thing itself. 

Well, Bloody Bill says to me, with a look that was 
meant to bully me! 

“$o you thought you couldn’t trast your ship- 
mates, eh, Shorty? or did you think you’d curry fa- 
vor with the old man, by trusting him with your 
gold?” 

‘«Jt’s true,” said I, looking him square in the eye, 
* there’s some of my shipmates that I don’t like to 
trust.” 

** Do you mean that for me?” said he, blustering. 
** Never mind, I didn’t mention any names; but, if 
the jacket tits, you can put it on.” 

**1’d smash your mug for five bob,” said he, blus- 
tering again. 

**T don’ think you would, if you dared,’’ I an- 
swered him, very coolly, for I didn’t fear him single- 
handed. ‘I don’t doubt you’d do worse by me, for 
fifty sovereigns, and I don’t want to throw tempta- 
tion in your way.” 

He glared at me and ground his teeth, but he didn’t 
offer to ‘smash ny mug.” Perhaps ’twas because 
nobody offs 2d him five bob to do it; but ’t vould 
have been a dear job to him at twice the money. 
That night [ saw him and Ugly Barney go out on 
the bowsprit with their pipes, and sit down on the 
staysail that was stowed in the netting. They smok- 
ed away and talked together very earnestly, and I 
thought all the time some mischief was brewing. I 
said as much to my chum, Dave Kent, but Dave 
thought I was over nervous and suspicious. Perhaps 
I was; but I couldn’t help thinking all the time about 
our having 80 much money in the brig, and these fel- 
lows knowing it. We were in an out-of-the-way 
part of the world, too, where they might cut up any 
villany and escape justice, for years, if not forever. 

I wanted all the while to tell the old man of my 
suspicions and put him on his guard; but, somehow, 
I was ashanied to do that, for, after all, I had noth- 
ing particular to tell him. SoI said nothing about 
it to anybody but Dave Kent. He promised to keep 
his weather eye lifting, and his ears open. 

After the precious pair came in from the staysail 
net, I noticed they did not keep together, but each 
of them was buttonholing some one else all the watch, 
and it was always some one of their own ruffian 
gang; for there was four or five other fellows among 
us who were nearly as bad as Bloody Bill himself, 
only they were more ignorant, and not so fit to lead 
in a matter of this kind. 

l really believe they meant to rise upon us that 
same night, and take the brig there in the lagoon, 
only they didn’t see their opportunity clear. The 
next morning we got under way from Ebon, and 
started on & cruise among the other islands of the 
chain. We didn’t tind any gold at any other place, 
and the trade in shells was nothing alarming. I 
heard the old man say he should shove her off soon, 
and run down among the Caroline Islands, where he 


‘could make upa good voyage with ‘“ beechlymar ” 


and carry it to China. 

Bloody Bill overneard him too, and that night 
there were more secret confabs and councils than 
ever among his gang. But this all seemed to blow 
over, and the duty went on quietly for two or three 
days. Bill seemed to want to cozen in with me and 
be good friends. I always answered him civily, but 
I was not to be blinded or put off my guard by all this. 

We were drawing near to Strong’s Island, and ex- 
pected to make the land next morning. The old 
man had worked up his reckoning and given the 
course for the night, while Bloody Bill was at the 
wheel in the first part of the watch. Soon after he 
was relieved and came forward, I saw him at the 
lee rail by the fore ewifter, watching the mate who 
was walking the quarter-deck. Seizing the moment 
when the mate’s back was turned towards him, he 
darted into the lee fore-rigging. Istood staring open- 
mouthed at him, and wondering what he was after. 
As the main and middle staysails were buth set, he 
was hidden from the mate while going aloft, and 
reached the foretop without being seen, except by 
me, and those who were with him in the plot. 

As soon as I perceived that he stopped in the fore- 
top, it occurred to me that the arm-chests had been 
left there. There were two of them, one in each 
top, which had been placed there while we lay at 
Ebon, and as we expected to go from there in a few 
days to some other savage island, they had not been 
sent down. They contained both ‘fire-arms and 
cutlasses, 

Pretty soon I saw something swing out by the fore~- 
mast which gleamed in the moonlight, and I knew 
that Bill was lowering the cutlasses down by a piece 
of spunyarn, to his mate Barney, who stood careless- 
ly leaning against the toot of the mast. I no longer 
hesitated to make known my suspicions to the cap- 
tain and officers. But as I made up my mind to do 
do this, I became conscious that I was watched. 

I started aft, but had not made two steps when I 
was seized by the throat, borne to the deck, and 
gagged before I had a chance to cry out. Indeed, it 
occurred to me that any noise would cost me my life, 
and I was selfish enough to wish to save it, even if 
the captain lost bis for want of warning. So I sub- 
mitt d quietly, aftr making a little show of strug- 

gling. 





I don’t know what 
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can’t think of any villany that would be too bad for | 
him to turn his hand to, and he took as much delight | 














(a Parsee he was, from Bombay), held me down, se- | 
cared the gag into my mouth, and lashed me hand | 
and foot, then they pushed me close under the lee uf 
the long boat where I would not be seen. They flash- | 
ed their knives before my eyes asa warning to be | 
qniet, and left me there. They would have killed 
me, no doubt, only for the fear of raising an alarm | 
before they were ready to strike the blow at the mate | 
and captain. 

Bat the fools had forgotten that I had my sheath- 
knite in a belt round my waist. Luckily for me, too, 
it was a little loose in itssheath. But it was neces- 
sary to work very carefully, or they would notice my 
movements. [ lay still till 1 saw Bill slide down the 
topsail sheets forward of the mast. His shirt was 
heavily filled out all round, aud he took ont several 
pistols as soon as he reached the deck, with cartrTg- 
es to match. He and Barney went to work to load 
anil prepare them, while the others covered their 
movements by walking before them, carelessly sing- 
ing snatches of “Abraham Brown the sailor.” 
ltbought now it was time for me t» begin my op- 
erations. By carefully lifting and writhing my b ly 
a few times, | contrived to drop my knife gently out 
of its sheath to the deck. Then working myse'f feet 
foremost, little by little, till my head was near it, I 
managed, atter some difficulty, tocut the lashing of 
the gag. The knife was very sharp, but this was the 
worst operation of all, and I did not succeed until I 
had cut my cheek quite severely. But it was no 
time to think of that, then. 

Cleared of the gag, I got the knife in my teeth and 
soon severed the seizing that bound my wrists. Tie 
rest was easy. I still lay quiet after my limbs were 
free. LI even put the gag in again, so that when the 
Parsee ran round to leeward and peered in at me, he 
thought I was all secure as I had been left. 

Two more men of the other watch came up out of 
the forecastle to join the mutineers; and then they 
closed the side of the scuttle and fastened it securely, 
leaving four menimprisoned below. The whole par- 
ty, seven in number, began to move aft. They col- 
lected their force in range of the long-boat, ready for 
arush. Bill turned to the others. 

** Where's Shorty ?’’ he demanded. 

“All safe,’ whispered Paine, pointing towards me. 
The leader leaned over and glanced at me, as I lay 
motionless, with the gag still in my mouth. 
“Allright,” said he; ‘ we'll fix him afterwards. 
Softly as cats, now, boys. Come on!” 

They passed round the head of the boat, but they 
were not quicker than I was. I rose to my feet and 
darted aft on the lee side. One of the after-hatches 
was left off, as I well knew. I dropped lightly down 
upon the water-casks and crept in ont of sight. 

I had no definite object in doing this, beyond pro- 
longing my life a little. I was sure that I would be 
the first object of Bill’s vengeance, as soon as he had 
disposed of the officers. But I determined not to die 
gagged and bound, I would at least get a place 
where I could fight for my life, and sell it dearly. 
The tiers of water-casks were stowed nearly up to 
the after bulkhead, which separated the hold from 
the cabin. A little space had bven left, jast large 
enough fur a nan to crouch down in and lie concealed. 

I might have crept forward to the forecastle bulk- 
head, and communicated with the four nen impris- 
oned there, but as I could do that at any time after- 
wards, I determined to await the result of the attack 
upon the officers. 

It seemed to me at that moment, that the power of 
all my senses was centred in my ears. But, instead 
of @ struggle, or a fall, as I had expected, I heard 
only a loud slam of the doors leading into the cabin; 
and then an angry dispute between Bill and one of 
his own gang, Abe Hicks. Cautiously I leaned for- 
ward into the hatchway, and heard enough to satisfy 
me as to the cause of the quarrel. 

It would seem that, just as the mutineers reached 
the break of the quarter-deck, where it was neces- 
sary to ascend two steps, the mate, unconscious of 
danger, stepped into the cabin-door, which opened 
aft,near the helmsman. But, instead of falling back, 
and waiting quietly till he should come out again, 
Hicks, who was in advance, dashed on, despite the 
whispered remonstrance of Bill and Barney, and 
slammed the doors. Then seizing a marlinspike he 
drove it securely in the staple, thus imprisoning all 
the officers below. The alarm was thus given, and 
nothing accomplished. 

The rage of Bill was fearful at having his plan 
bungled in this manner. He had intended to kill the 
mate, if possible, without noise, and after that, it 
would be easy to manage the second mate and cap- 
tain, taken by surprise in their berths. The quarrel 
grew fiercer and louder—I heard a blow—another— 
then a pistol-shot, and a heavy fall. 

No one seemed to take any trouble about the fall- 
en man. He must have been shot dead, I thought, 
for I heard no groan or movement, such as a wound- 
ed man would make. Bill ordered the Parsee to go 
forward and stand guard over the fore-scuttle, and 
the steward to remain at the cabin-doors. 

‘‘ Here, Paine,” said he, ‘‘come with me. 
the lantern from the round-house.” 

They were coming into the after-hold! 1 had only 
time to crawl up to the “‘ wing,” and crouch down 
into the narrow space behind the water-casks, when 
the two jumped down with a light and a bucket. 
They did not come towards me, but went in on the op- 
posite side where there was a barrel of liquor stand- 
ing on its head. 

“Give me that top-maul,” said Bill; ‘‘ there on 
the coils of rigging.” 

A few blows forced in the head, and the bucket 


Bring 





Ave Hicks and Paine, with the help of the black 


‘We are in & bad scrape, now,” he muttered, 
** thanks to that sneaking blockhead, Hicks. But 
he’!l never bungle another job of this kind,” 

**How are we going to manage it, now?” asked 
Paine. “If we open the doors and let ’em up, we 
shall have some hard fighting to do.” 

** Yes. We could overpower them, I suppose, but 
some of us would get killed in dving it. We must 
smoke ’em. Get that iron pot and bring it on deck 
with us. There’s a lot of brimstone in the round- 
house.”’ : 

The pot was within three feet of my hiding-place. 
But luckily Paine did not bring the lantern with him. 
He set it down in the hatchway, secured the pot, and 
the two went on deck again to prime themselves with 
liquor, and prepare their internal smoke-pot. 

I darted forward over the top of the casks to the 
forecastle bulkhead, for there was not much cargo 
in the hold, and it was easy to pass fore and aft. 
They were all up and dressed, but had no light burn- 
ing, preparing to wait in the dark for the expected 
attack of the mutineers. They had been roused by 
the pist »l-shot to find themselves imprisoned. 

A part of the partition between them and me was 
in the form of alight wooden grating or lattice, to 
admit a free circulation of air. This had already 
been silently removed, and at a whisper from me, 
we all went aft together. No fire-arms coul be got 
until we could open a communication with the cffi- 
cers. This we dared not yet attempt, as the partition 
was solid, and some noise must be made in wrench- 
ing a plank off. 

Tue brig had been whaling on a previous voyage, 
and a bunch of lances, tied together, were still on 
board. It was thought they might be traded away 
at some of the islands. These we found ina rack 
under the deck-carlines. Though a little rusty, they 
were still sharp enough to be terrible weapons in the 
hands of desperate men, if brought to bay. 

We had hardly secured these, when there wasa 
rally at the hatchway, and the pot of fire and sul- 
phur was lowered down. The hatch was instantly 
clapped on, and the tarpaulin drawn overall. Had 
we been taken unawares, a minute or two would 
have been sufticient to smother us to death. But we 
were prepared to meet it, several tin cups having 
been brought from the forecastle and filled with wa- 
ter from the cask. Before the tarpaulin covering 
was fully secured over the hatches, the fire was all 
out, and I had given the word tothose in the cabin 
to open communication by forcing off a plank. 

The planks ran up and down, and a few blows of 
an axe at the foot, given from the after side, would 
start the spikes. At the first blow, we heard the 
sound of dancing feet overhead, and then the drunk- 
en shout of Bloody Bill: 

“Ay! knock away, my heartiés! I thought the 
brimstone would start ye! Keep a good watch on 
the fore-scuttle, you darkey! Go there with him, 
Paine! We shall have a breakout soon, either for- 
ward or .aft, but they’ll be blinded with smoke, and 
we'll have the advantage of ’em.”’ 

A few more blows of the axe—the plank is start- 
ing! but how those three spikes seemed to cling to 
the tough wood. The enemy became suspicious and 
lifted off the hatch. 

** Halloo! the fire’s out!” The voice was that of 
Ugly Barney. ‘Here, Bill! Paine! rally here at the 
after-hatch! Quick, before they break through the 
bulkhead!” 

He jumped down to seize the pot. An opening was 
already made, and we were crowding through it, one 
atatime. He caught sight of us, but before he could 
retreat, Joe Bonner let drive his rusty lance, which 
passed through the ruffian’s body, pinning him to the 
stanchion. His cry of mortal agony brought his 
comrades to aid him. We were beyond their reach. 
Oar whole force was collected in the cabin. 

But we had a friend in the enemy’scamp. My 
chum, Dave Kent, was at the wheel, and Bill, at the 
pistol’s mouth, had kept him there; for he could not 
spare one of his trusty men to relieve him. He in- 
tended, no doubt, to kill him, as well as myself, after 
he got full possession of the brig. I had heard them 
hunting for me, and Bill decided that I must be 
either under deck or aloft. 

“If he is aloft,” said he, “ we’ll attend to his case 
when we get daylight. If he’s crawled below, let him 
smell brimstone with the rest.” 

I knew all along that Dave Kent wouldn’t lose a 
chance of helping us, if he saw one. But he was 
powerless until the moment when the mutineers ral- 
lied to the hatchway at the piercing cry from Bar- 
ney, leaving only the little steward at the cabin-door. 
Quick as thought, Dave seized him from behind with 
his powerful grip. The pistol and cutlass were both 
useless to him, for the movement had been so sudden 
and well-timed, that, before he could raise an alarm, 
he was jerked over the low taffrail into the sea, the 
cabin-doors were open, and up we poured with every 
advantage of position, holding the quarter-deck in 
possession. 

It was give and take fora minute. But there were 
only four of the mutineers left, and we were the 
stronger party. The second mate got his arm brok- 
en by a shot from Bill, and I got this cut on the 
shoulder (here Shorty pushed back his shirt), from 4 
cutlass thrown at my head by the Parsee. Bat he 
and Paine were both shot dead, and the chief despe- 
rado, crazy with rum and rage, bleeding from two or 
three wounds, knocked my chum senseless with his 
last empty pistol, and jumped overboard, with a de- 
fiant oath on his lips. You may well suppose we did 
not stop to pick him up. The last man fell on his 

knees, and his life was spared till we arrived at Syd- 





was filled by dipping it into the barrel. 


ney, where he was tried and hung. 
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Onur voyage was broken up by this scrape, for we 
were too short-handed to venture among the savages. 
But we made a good cruise for the short time we were 
absent, for we brought our gold home safe, and spent 
it without troubling ourselves much about where it 
came from.” 

“Haven’t you embellished that yarn a little, 
Shorty?” 


‘Embellished it? No, boy. Don’t you see the 


| scar on my shoulder? That ought to satisfy you.” 


It didn’t, entirely. 
was too deep for me. 


Bat, as I before said, Shorty 
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Che World im Miniature. 

A TWILIGHT PICTURE. 

‘Twas a sweet Sabbath eve in summer-time, 
And lovers twain, with hand enclasped in hand, 
pon a flower-hemmed meadow-pathway &tand, 
Beside a stile they care not yet to climb. 
Before them spread fair uplands crowned with pine, 
That, sharply on the amber sky defined, 
Stand up black-green against it; while behind, 
A wood's dark edge with strongly pencilled line 
Curves rounda hill Fair is the asylum scene, 
And O! so sweet the tender twilight hour— 
So sweet, and yet so sad. A silvesy sheen 
Falls like an after-thought on leaf and flower; 
And such deep ca'm abounds, the very air 
Breathes low and faint, like one engaged in prayer. 


The great diamond found at the Cape of Good Hope 
has arrived in England. It weighs eighty-three 
carats and had an insurance upon it, during the voy- 
age, of £30,000. The royalty claims keep silent those 
who have discovered other gems, but mention is 
made of one other diamond for which £1500 was of- 
fered and refused. The search for gold in the local- 
ity does not promise very-great results. 


A Mr. Packard of Fall River, seven years ago 
bought a ranche of 200 acres in Santa Barbara, Cal., 
at a dollar per acre. He now has 50,000 vines pro- 
ducing 20,000 gallons of wine; is engaged in silk cul- 
ture, last year producing 200,000 cucuons; and is also 
cultivating the olive. 


A remarkable litter of pigs is mentioned by an 
Illinois paper. ‘The seven pigs have in all thirty-four 
legs. Two have six each, two have five each, and the 
other three will be obliged to waddle arcund on the 
usual number. The mother of this family has five 
legs. 

St. Paul, Minnesota, is in dread of a visit froma 
band of Chippewas. They have heard of the slaugh- 
ter of unlicen dogs, and looking upon it as a wan- 
ton waste of fi pose to go down there and feast 
upon the can’ as long as the destruction 
continues. ‘ 

The largest room in the world is not the Boston 
Coliseum, but is to be found in Lucknow, India. The 
great Imambarra was built by one of the kings 
of Oude as a citadel, and one of the rooms was set 
apait for the most solemn ceremonies of the Moslem 
worship. The architects were required, in present- 
ing “ proposals” for this building, to stipulate that 
it should surpass every other building in the world 
in beauty and magnificence. 


A German astronomer has written a pamphlet to 
prove that we are to have a second moon, and that it 
will be nearer the earth than our present Luna. 


A private soldier in California bas invented a new 
metkbod for skimming milk. He fits a fine gauze 
sieve to a hoop of the size of the pan. The milk is 
then poured into the pan so as toa little more than 
cover the sieve. When the cream has risen the hoop 
is lifted and the cream is thus completely removed. 


A gang of thieves in Memphis, noticing the ex- 
treme care a gentleman was taking of his baggage 
in the cars, relieved him of it, and’ when at a safe 
distance opened it to find only a sermon apiece. 


There is a little girlten years old in Kentucky who 
has never spoken to her father. She converses freely 
with any one else, but when her father speaks she is 
silent. She has been whipped for her obstinacy, but 
persists in saying that she has tried to speak to him 
and cannot. 


Near Knoxville, Tennessee, have been found the 
tossil remains of the head of a sea turtle, so large 
that it is estimated that the reptile when alive must 
have weighed several tons. 


Late Frénch papers tell of a very strange freak of 
nature at a place called Jaca in the province of Ara- 
gon. A child has been born there on the surface of 
one ose eyes there is imprinted the exact resem- 
bla watch dial, oval in form. The hours aud 
min distinctly marked, and the hands desig- 
nated by faint lines. 

Santa Anna is living in a small cottage in Port 
Platte, West Indies, and is enjoying good health. He 
18 constantly occupied in writing the history of his 
life, never stirring out on the streets. 


A highly intelligent reporter, the other day, in 
writing up a faneral, said: “The people passed in 
review before the corpse !’’ 

Two women in Vincennes, Ind., had made arrange- 
ments for a prize fight, and were stripped ready to 
commence operations, when the town marshal ap- 
peared and arrested them. 


A Norwegian who had settled in Detroit about two 
years since, found, among a party of bis old neigh- 
bors who arrived by the Cleveland boat a few days 
ago, a young woman whom he had known at home 
in times gone by, and after an hour’s courtship the 
twain were married. 






Much im Wittle. 


Champagne can be bought in France for about 
40 cents per bottle. 
Those Who had booths near the Coliseum are more 
inclined to cry than to sing. 
The Metropolitan Horse R. R. Co. in one day car- 
ried 100,000 people. 
The “old stone mill”? at Newport is to have a new 
iron fence about it. 
Over 1500 Chinese have just invaded San Fran- 
cisco. 
Tobacco factories are running, safe from the rev- 
enue chaps, in Choctaw and Cherokee lands. 
Obio is to have a Woman Suffrage Convention in 
September. 
A California butcher is described as owning dogs 
enough to make an Atlantic cable ot Bologna sau- 
sages. ; 
The Cretan insurrection cost Tarkey twenty-five 
millions in money and 30,000 men. 
A two headed girl is being exhibited in Boston; we 
have lots of ’em with no heads. 
Boston uses 14,000,000 gallons Cochituate water per 
day. 
Gilmore is to have a substantial gift for his Jubilee 
programme. 
The original Mary who had a little lamb is dead. 
Aged 95. 
A Vienna capitalist is building a $2,000,000 hotel, 
‘to be called the * New Yosk.” 
One of Voltaire’s snuff-boxes has brought 290 
francs in Paris. 
A First-rate Feller An American back woods-man. 
Dorchester is annex-d to Boston by a small vote. 
Nearly all the papers in the country pronounce the 
"Jubilee a grand success. 

Onur legislature has adjourned. We almost wish it 
would never meet again. 

France sent four and three quarters millions of 
gallons of wine to England in 1868. 

Only three peerages of the thirteenth contury 
survive. ; 

A S~iss national monument is to be set up in Gen- 
eva in September. Its cost is $17,000. 

Velocipede schools are already proposed in Scot- 
land. 

The sultan has in two years learned to speak French 
very fluently. 

Nearly one half the type-setting on the Paris liter- 
ary papers is done by women. 





winning the Derby. 
tains 10 000 acres of land. 
128 churches. 

at the present time. 
tones. 


red. 








Marringes, 





Vankleck and Miss Helen E, Millis. 


die Daygett. 

Jennie A. Knight. 
By Rev 

nie L. Greene. 


Agnes W. Palmer. 


Church bells were rung in honor of Pretender’s 
Boston now has a population of 250,000, and con- 
There are 166 Catholic priests in Massachusetts and 
Strawberries were never so plentiful in Boston as 
A reduction of tare to California is called for in loud 


The fashionable color fur carriage wheels is flaming 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Hague, Mr. Livingston B. 


By Rev. Mr. Babcock, Mr. Edward Thaxter, Jr., and 
Miss Josephine Groves; Mr, Ezra Perkins and Miss Ad- 


By Rev. Mr. Chapman, Mr. Henry D. Rogers and Miss 
Jor. Kirk, Mr. 8S. Oscar Merrill and Miss Fan- 


At Newtonville, Mr. James J. Valentine and Miss 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY. 
CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


ONE HUNDRED PaGEs of choice and entertaining 
STORIES, ADVENTURES, SERIALS, POEMS and FINE 
ILLUSTRATIONS in every number, making 


TWELVE HUNDRED PAGES EACH YEAR, 


for the low price of fifteen cents, or ONE DOLLAR AND 
FIrTy CENTS a year. 

*,* Sold by all Newsdealers, or sent one year by the 
ublishers upon receipt of $150, or seven copies for 
9 00; 13 copies, $1500. A specimen sent upon re- 
ceipt of 10 cents. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, 
Boston, Mass. 


FREE FOR A THREE CENT STAMP, 


PAMPHLET containing valuable information on 
the subject of Advertising. A List of over One 
Thousand Newspapers (THE BEST ADVERTISING MEDI- 
UMs), and price cards showing advertising rates. Address 
Geo. ® RowE tt & Co., New York. 


tt 1800 A YEAR.—Male and Female Agents 
t wanted everywhere, Address H. AN- 
DERSUN & Co., 314 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. - 
VINEGA How made from Cider, Wine, Molasses 
e or Sorghum in 10 hours, without using 


drugs. For terms, circulars, etc., address F. I. SAGE, 
Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Ct. 


MPLOYMENT thet pays. For particulars, address 
48. M. SPENCER & Co., Brattleboro’, Vt. 


MPORTANT tO FREEMASONS 
1EMVPLARS. Send stamp for circular. 
JOHN M. WILLIAMS, Readfield, Maine. 


T TO SELL THE 
K A AMERICAN 
KNICTLNG MACHINE. Price $25. The eo ga cheap- 
est and best Knitting Machine ever invented. Will knit 
20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal. inducements to 
Agents. Address AMERICAN KNISTING MA- 
CHINE Co., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED, AGENTS, montn,cverywnere, 


male and female, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROYV- 
ED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
‘his machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 
braid and embroider ina most superior manner. Price 
only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We will pay 
$1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the 
* Elastic Lock Stitch "’ Every second stitch can be cut, 
and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing 
it. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month and ex- 
penses, or a commission from which twice that amount 
can be made. Add ess SECOMB & Co., PITTSBURG, Pa., 
Boston, MaAss., or St. Louis, Mo 

Caution.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and really 
practical cheap machine manufactured. 




















AND GOOD 
Address 











S3OOOR SALARY. Address U.S. Prano Co., N.Y. 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 
Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, and 
is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in the 
market sold for less than $40. All others are infringe- 
meuts, and the seller and user are liable to prosecution 
and imprisonment. Full particulars free. ddress W. 
A. HENDERSON & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 








$10.00 PER DAY GUARANTEED 
Agents to sell the Home SuvuTTLE SEWING MACHINE. It 
makes the LOCK STITCH, ALIKE ON BOTH SIDS, has the 
under-feed, and is equal in every respect to any Sewing 
Machine ever invented. Price $25. Warranted for 5 years. 
Address JOHNSON, CLARK & Co., Boston, Mass., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 


26> PER YEAR to sell “* Wonder of the 
$3506 World.” J. C. TILTON, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I EAFNESS, CATARRH, SCROFULA. A lady 

who had suffered for years from Deafness, Catarrh 
and Scrofula, was cured by a simple remedy. Her sym- 
pathy and gratitude prompts her to send the receipts free 
of charge to any one similarly afflicted. Address firs. M. 
C. LEGGE?PT, Hoboken, N. J 


WHOEVER 


ay ILL act as Agent, either lady or gentleman, can 
earn in an evening a Wes of SHEETING, SILK 
DRESS PATTEKN, WATCH, CARPET, SET OF WAVERLEY 














mre 





Denths. 


other articles, as Commissions in our 


GREAT SPRING TRADE SALE, 





Wheeler, 56; Mr. Seth E Sprague, 48 
At South Boston, Miss Lizzie Pender, 23. 
At Chelsea, Mr. William J. Whittle, 28. 
At North Chelsea, Capt William B. Eaton, 49. 
At Walpole, Mr. et Parmelee, 52. 
At Canton, Mrs. Abby P. Adams, 45. 
At Winchester, Mr. William P. Hutchinson, 30. 
At Hingham, Mr. Elijah W. Lewis, 73. 
At Saxonville, Mr. Phineas Bond, 68 
At Leominster, Mrs. Lusannah White, 82. 


In this city, Mr. C. N. Chandler, 76; Hon. Thomas 
Tolman, 76; Hon. Richard Fletcher, $l; Mr. Harvey 


Comprising over 350 different articles. Send for Cata- 
logues. PARKER & Co., 98 and 100 Summer 
Street, Boston, Mass. : 





FOR $100 PER LINE, 


We will insert an advertisement in one thousand 
Newspapers, one month, The List includes single 
Papers of over 100,000 Circulation weekly, more 
than 100 Daily Papers, in which the advertiser ob- 








tains 24 insertions to the month, and the leading Pa- 





KNEE SPRUNG HORSES 


Address 
W. T. BAKER, SENTINEL OFFICE, 


27-ly. Waterford, New York. 





kind, Jesse HanrEy & Co., 119 Nassau St.,N. Y. 26-6 


LOW HORSES MADE FAST, and Fast Horses 
KS made Fasier_ Plain, practical instructions for im- 
proving speed and style, aud much other valuable infor- 
mation, in No. 19 of HANEY'S JOURNAL, only Five 
cents of any newsdealer, or JESSE HANEY & Co., 119 Nas- 
sau St.,N. Y. Has exposures of humbugs. 26—6 


] ANEY’S Ar: oi TRAINING ANIMALS tells all 
secrets of the most successful trainers, horse break- 
ing, sporting dogs and all animals, all Circus ricks, snake 
charming, farm animals, ¢tc. 200 large pages, 6@ illus- 
trations, only 50 cts., of booksellers, or JE*sE HANEY & 
Co., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. Only complete book. 26-6 


Agents! Read This! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 830 
r week and expenses, or allow a large commis- 

sion, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. Address 

M. WAGNER & Co., Marshall, Mich. 23—3m. 


THIS {8S NO HUMBUG :—By sending 35 cents, with 
age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will receive by 
return mail a correct picture of your futore husband or 
wife, with name and date of mafriage. Address W. FOX, 























P. O. Drawer No. 40, Fultonville, N. Y. 17—13t 


ERMANENTLY CURED without cost or trouble. 


it 100 CASH for Original PUZZLES will be 

given by MERRYMAN‘’S MONTHLY. Sce pres- 

ent number, of any newsdealer. Four different numbers | $2.25; post-paid. You ll say it’s worth double its cost. 
as samples to new readers, sent post-paid for 25 cents— INTE 

halt price. Largest, best and cheapest magazine of its 29=4 


pers in more than 500 different towns and cities. 
Complete Files can be examined at our office. 
Send Stamp for our Circular. Address GEO. P. ROW- 
ELL & Co., Advertising Agents, New York. 





oe T ITTLE BEAUTY” ALBUM. Bound in splen- 

4 did style, gilt and embossed, red edge, holds 20 
full-sized cards. The neatest, prettiest and cheapest Al- 
bum ever made. Only 25 cents; five fora $l; twelve for 


‘Try one. Send 25 cents to HUNTER & Co., 
2 Manufacturers, Hinsdale, N. H. 





oe OCKING-BIRD” OUTDONE. Prof. Her- 

mann’s Prairie Whi tle and Animal Imitator. 
7 its use you can imitate birds, beasts, etc., of all kinds, 
Aided by it, Ventriloquism is learned in three days. The 
wonder of the age! Used by all Minstrels and Imitators. 
Beware of “ bogus"’ imitations. This is Hermann's 
“ original,’’ used by him before Victoria and the royal 


family. Sent sealed fur 30 cents; five for $1; $150 a 
dozen. Send to HUNTER & Co., Sole Agents, 
29-4 Hinsdale, N. H. 





66 Hye EXPOSED" MONEY SAVED! 
Read the “ Star-Spangled Banner’ six months 

for only 25 cents. A large forty-column paper, overfiow- 

ing with Wit, Wisdom and Fun. It will PAY you to 

send for it six months fora “ quarter*’—half price. Try 

it. Send to “STAR-SPANGLED BANNER," 

29—4 Hinsdale, N. H. 

PARLOR STEAM ENGINE: 

MiAne entirely of Metal; Boiler and Furnace com- 
piete; will work for hours, if supplied with water, 

etc. ; free from danger; a child can work them. Sent free 

with instructions for $1.00. 

on.88 ddress WALTER HOLT, 

21—3t. 








original engravings, and formin 


NOVELS, ¢tc., etc., or sclection from a great variety of 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
the cheapest books in 
price ever offere to_the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by pe tes tae for twenty cents each, 
or siz copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GOLD 
Fienp, by Francis A. Durivage.—THEe Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—Pavt LARoon, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr.—BIANnoA, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tnae Lost Hetir,by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—CynTuia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLACKLOOK, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THEe Outcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.ympiA,by Francis A. Durivage.—fne LiGnHT-KEEPER'S 
Prize,by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—TuHE PIRATE SMUGGLERS,by 
Lieutenant Murray.—THE CABIN Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RIDER, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Pop- 
LAR REACH, by M. T. Caldor.—Tne GipsEY BRIGAND, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—TnHEe CounciL OF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—THE CHINESE JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Cora DuNALSTEIN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Suip,by Captain Charles E. Averill. 


—Tuk VENDETTA,by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
oF DEatH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Orpna's HUS8- 
BAND,by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olinstead.—KInAn's CURSE, by Jane G. Austin, 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, 5 | Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
FOREST RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—ROSaLTHE, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OuTLAW,by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE MAN oF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL, by Sylvanas Cobb, Jr.—THE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE IDItoT PAUPER, by Matthew 8S. Vinton.—THE PLAGUE 
OF MARSELLLES,by G.S. Raymond.—THE OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb. Jr.—THE SECRET,by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD bab mg | Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice 8 ney eg Seta GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence. —T'HE DEATH-TOUCH iy tr . Errym.—TuE 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by rancis A. Durivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES. by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—THE POLICE Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS,by One of the Profession.—THE Gip- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Reppatn.by Dr. J. H. Robingon: 
ARIAN MALVERN,by Francis A. Durivage.—ApaM Prv- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry —THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1e]PoTTER, by Matthew 8S. 

inton.—Sir_ RASHLEIGH’S SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VISCONTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tue Kine 
OF THE SKA, by Ned Buntline.—THE SECRET LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER,by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—W Hite HAND, by Sylvanus Cobb. 
Jr.—HAL¥-witTED NAT. by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—TuE 
QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
bv Austin C. Burdick —Marton's BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN oF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—T'ne HEART'S SECRET. by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, 7 Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.— Tue 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELiNE 
DESMOND, by Darius Cobb.—THE REBEL Spy, by Dr, J. 
H. Robinson.—THE UNKNOWN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE PoIsoneD KARB, by Lieutenant Murray.—MILLIE 
ASHTON, by Major F. C. Hunter.—Tng Russian GuARDS- 
MAN, by Major Ben: Perley Poore.—Lirge Fuem DEATH, 
by M. 'l. Caldor.—'} HE BLACK AVENGER, by Ned Buntine, 
—THE LADy IMOGEN.by Prof. J. H. Ingraham.—Tnxe TEx- 
AN BrAvo, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tne HiGhwayMan, 
by Lieutenant Murray.—THke Countess, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE SPANISH MUSKETEER, by Lieut. Murray.— 
HuGu CapPet, by Francis A. Durivage. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuB.iisneErs, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
OG" FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


Weare publishing an attractive work under the above 
eneral title. A new storyis issued cach month, uni- 
‘orm in style, and comprising the following titles: 
No. 1—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THe Wuitet Rover, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 
No. 3.—THE Bravo's SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
fHE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
THE SILVER ELAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry, 
No. 8.—THE DUKE's Prize, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—THE Woop WitTcH, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 10.—Ben HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 1l.—Tne YOUNG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—Tuk Ducat Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—Tne West Point Capkt, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L.8. Goodwin, 
No, 15.—F11Tz-HERN, by F. Clinton Barrington. 
No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 
No. 17.—THe KING'S TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No, 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 
No, 19.—T ne GOLD Ropsers, by H. E. Bennett. 
No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECKET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No, 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray, 
No, 22.—THE NOVICE, by Jane G. Austin. 
No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR, by George L. Aiken. 
No, 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cutte: field. 
No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M'Cartney. 
No. 27.—THE OCEAN Spectres. by Harry Hazelton. 
No, 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—J Es81£ HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones, 
No. 30.—SCYk08 THE CoRSAIR. by George L. Aiken. 
No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 
No. 32.—BR1GHT CLOUD, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE BARON'S WELL, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 36.—RED GOLD, by Miss Camilla Willian. 
No. 37.—V1IRnOQuUA, by Emma Carra. 
No. 38.—THe HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 
No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—MR. WARBURTON 'S GHOST,by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—THE BAUER MuRDER, by S.C. Prescott. 
No.42.—AN OCEAN WAIF, by Henry 8S. Scudder. 
No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA,by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 
No. 45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A. Clough. 
No. 46.—‘THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieut. Murray. 
No.47.—Rep Rurert, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 48.—A DARK SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 
No. 49.—THE FOUNDLING, by Perley Parker. 
No. 50.—THE MYSTERIOUS Key, by L. M. Alcott 
No. 51.—CorRinne, by Frederick Hunter. 
No. §2.—THE PATRIOT CRUISER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.—MaBeL WARD, by Clara Augusta. 
. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 
. 55.—THE BEAUTIFUL Scout, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
No. 56.—THe CRYSTAL DaGGER, by F. A. Durivage, 
No. 57.—THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 58.—ALLA LEE, by R. Weis Keiner. 
No. 59.—Tne WOLF AT THE Door, " Henry 8. Scudder. 
No. 60.—WHITK WOLF, by William H. Bushnell 
No. 61.—RED Hanp, by F. Clinton Barrington. 
No. 62.—THE YOUNG FISHERMAN, by F. C. Barrington. 
No. 63.—A Lost Lirg, by William YU. Bushnell. 
0. 64 —THE ISLAND OF FaTE, by Arthur L. Meserve. 
No. 65.—THE BriDE OF PARIS, by Francis A. Durivage, 
0. 66.—THE HERO OF ToULON, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 67.—THE DWARF FIEND, by E. K. Darneil. 
No 68.—Hack, THE TRAILKR, by Wm. H. Bushnell, 
No. 69.—In Perit, by Frederick Hardman. 






For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid. 
upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address ? P ‘ 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLiIsnERs, 





102 Nassau St., New York. 


63 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MY LIVING PICTURE. 


BY HELEN WYNDHAM. 

I have a picture, beautiful and rare, 
Surpassing even the old masters’ art, 
Shrined in an inner chamber of my heart; 

It is a face most exquisitely fair, 

Framed in rich masses of its own bright hair. 


This frame of shining yellow far more rare 
I deem than if 'twere wrought of solid gold; 
Most precious is each sunny wave and fold 
That shades that little face so sweet and fair, 
O’er which has passed no darkening cloud of care. 


I fold my picture closely in my arms, 

I fondle it with love’s most dear caress, 

I gaze enraptured on its loveliness; 
For it is full of babyhood's sweet charms,— 
God keep it ever from the world’s alarms! 


‘Tis all Ihave. What wonder that I pray 
For choicest blessings on my darling child, 
That she may grow up gentle, pure and mild? 
O Father, lead her in the heavenly way ! 
Develop spirit-graces day by day! 





Folks’ Department, 


PPP PPP 


Our Boung 8 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


PATTY’S CHICKENS. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


YHES, every one that she 
f hatches shall be yours, 
Patty,” said grandma, 
as she tucked ten milk- 
white eggs, one after 
another,under the cross 
old hen who had been 
setting there on her 
nest, persistently, for 
three whole days, try- 
ing to hatch a chicken 
out of a porcelain egg— 
silly old thing! 

Patty thought it was 
too bad that she should 
be disappointed when 
she was so patient, 80 
she coaxed grandma to 
take out the porcelain 
egg, that had been put there for a nest-egg, and put 
some “truly eggs” into the nest. And, though 
grandma thought it too early and too cold—-only 
March, and Jack Frost still nipping the great 
roosters’ combs—she consented at last, for she never 
could resist Patty’s coaxing, and Patty promised to 
keep the wee chicks warm in a basket beside the 
kitchen stove. 

** Don’t count your chickens before they are hatch- 
ed, Patty,” said grandpa, when he heard her sy that. 
“ Those eggs were bought at the store, and they are 
not likely to be very fresh, and youu may not have one 
chick out of the whole!’’ 

Patty’s face grew very long and sober, but grand- 
ma consoled her by saying that they were such large, 
nice-looking eggs, she was almost sure they would 
hatch. 

Such a scheme as bad hetched itself in Patty’s 
small head! and only the eggs hatching could enable 
her to carry it out. 

Patty lived in the city, but she had come up to the 
country to stay a whole year with grandpa and grand- 
ma, and as she had never been in the country before 
since she was a baby, she was greatly interested in 
all the strange sights, and would have been almost 
wild with happiuess, only that she couldn’t help 
thinking and worrying about Harry, her twin broth- 
er, whom she had Icft at home. 

Harry had been the happiest, merriest little fellow 
in the world, always romping and shouting, never 
still for five minutes at a time, until, in the fall, he 
had fallen down on the ice, the first time he had ever 
had on skates, and broken his leg so badly that the 
doctor said he might not be able to walk again for a 
year—perhaps never. And all winter poor little 
Harry had lain or sat, patient and still, upon his sofa, 
and it troubled Patty continua ly to think how hard 
it must be for him, And just before she came away 
from home, she had seen, in a furniture-sture, a little 
wheeled chair, that would be so nice for Harry to 
move himself about in! Then he need not sit still, 
in one place, all day, but could go all over the house 
and garden, whenever he liked. And the price of the 

little chair was only five dollars!’ But Patty’s mam- 
ma was a widow, and had buat very little money ; she 
had to be very economical indeed, and Patty thought 
she would say nothing about the chair—it would only 
make mampa fee) so surry that she couldn’t get it 
for Harry. She didn’t like to ask grandpa for five 
dollars, because he was always giving them so much; 
but she was trying night and day, till her poor little 
brain ached, to form some plan by which she might 
get five dollars to buy the chair for Harry, herself. 

As soon as grandma told her that all the chickens 
that were hatched from those ten eggs should be hers, 
she felt almost as if the five dollars were already in 
her hand-for, didn’t chickens grow to be hens very 
soon ?—and didn’t hens lay eggs?—and weren’t eggs 
always to be suld for money? 

But O, what a long time it was to wait before those 











Se gave any signs of hatching! Patty sat on 


the milking-stool in ‘the barn-floor, very near the | 
nest, and watched for hours, every day, until the 
hen, from scolding and rofiling up ber neck-feathers 
at her, began to get accustomed to her presence, and 
looked quite friendly, and talked very amiably, and, 
Patty fancied, encouragingly, to her. 

‘“ Wait! Wait a while, Patty, and we’ll see what 
we can do!” she cackled, over and over again. 

And the lordly old roosters would stop every now 
and then in their strutting over the barn-floor, look 
up in Patty’s face, and cackle, in their hoarse, thick 
voices: 

“ Be patient, Patty, Patty! 
a day!” 

And then the little Bantams would cock their 
heads, and look pertly and proudly up at her, as 
much as to say: 

** You don’t suppose such beautiful creatures as we 
are hatched all in a minute, do you?” 


Rome wasn’t built in 





Jake, the hired man, told Patty that it was such 
cold weather the chickens didn’t dare to come out of | 
their shells for fear they would freeze to death; bat 
Patty wasn’t such a goose as to believe that. Be- | 
sides, it wasn’t so very cold, now. Neirly three 
weeks had passed since grandma had pat the eggs | 
into the nest; it was almost April, and the great | 
grass-plot in front of the kitchen door was growing 
green, and, except now and then,in a very shady 
place, there was not a bit of snow to be seen. 

*“O Nancy! what do you suppose is the reason they 
don’t hatch?” said Patty, one day, to Nancy the 
hired girl, as she came out into the barn, where Pat- 
ty was sitting, to find some eggs to put into the 
johnny cake she was making for supper. __ 

* Because you set there an’ watch ’em the hull 
time. A watched pot never biles,” said Nancy. 
‘Then I wont watch them any more, if that is the 
reason,”’ said Patty, decidedly. 

But just at that instant there came a queer little 
chipping sound from the nest. The hen stirred a 
little, then looked up at Patty with a little triam- 
phant jerk of her head. One of the eggs rolled—no, 
pushed itself!—out trom under her. It was cracked 
all around, and something inside was pushing, and 
struggling, and straining with all its might, to get 
out! Patty, from being delighted, began to Ue a lit- 
tle alarmed. She had never had any but a very vague 
idea how chickens were hatched; that they hatched 
themselves in this way, she had never imagined. 
Nancy couldn’t be coaxed to stay and see them. 

*T aint a-goin’ to let my juhnny-cake spile, to see 
all the chickens that ever was hatched,’ she said. 

“ Bat these aint hatched yet,” said Patty. ‘‘ That’s 
the fun of it.” But Nancy wouldn’t stay. 

Hardly a minute after she had gone, a queer little 
yellow head, with little bright eyes like two black 
beads, stuck itself out of the shell; a very wee, yel- 
low body, mounted on two uncommonly short legs, 
followed. Hv took his first look at the world very 
coolly, then tarned and looked back, with a rather 
disgusted expression, at his shell 

““My, what a funny chicken!’ said Patty, aloud. 
For he was a queer-looking chicken; he had such 
large, flat feet, and a very long, flat bill. 

But Patty didn’t have time to look at him long, for 

while he had been making his way’in‘o the world, 
there hai been great doings in the nest. Patty was 
attracted by a triumphant cackle from the hen, and 
turned to see a little, snow-white head thruat itself 
out from under her wing, and besife it soon appeared 
a jet black one, both with the same twinkling, black 
eyes, staring about in amazement. 
Patty tried to make the ol 1 hen get off and let her 
eee whether there were any more, but she wouldn’t. 
But the two chickens who had their heads out, con- 
claded, after a while, to venture still further; and 
they walked into the barn-floor, and they and the 
funny little yellow one stood and gazed at each other 
in solemn surprise. 

Patty heard Nancy’s shrill voice calling her to sup- 
per; but she had no idea of going. until she discov- 
ered how many chickens were hatched. But grand- 
pa came to look for her; be thought he could not eat 
his supper, without Patty sitting beside him. 

** Did you ever see such a funny chicken, grandpa?” 
said Patty, pointing to the yellow one. 

Grandpa looked and laughed. 

* Well, he is a funny-looking chicken, Patty!” he 
said; and then he laughed again, long and loud— 
laughed rather more than the occasion required, 
Patty thought. 

She began to feel very badly, that one of her long- 
looked-for chickens shoald be so homely and ridicu- 
lous, and she coaldn’t help feeling a sort of dislike for 
poor Yellowy. 

** Bat the others are pretty enough, grandpa,” she 
said. 

** Yes,” said grandpa. .‘‘ Blackie is a little beauty; 
and the other is pretty, though his legs are so long 
that he looks as if he were walking on stilts. You 
ought to name him Suilt.” 

‘*{ will,’ said Patty. ‘“ Blackie, and Yellowy, and 
Stilt, and— O grandpa! don’t you suppose there'll 
be any more?” 

*“O yes, I guess so,” said grandpa; “bat we 
mustn’t disturb them now. We'll come out again 
after supper.” 

So Patty went in; but she couldn’t eat any supper, 
she was so eager to describe the chickens to grandma, 
and to relate the wonderful manner in which Yellowy 
had picked his way into the world. 

When they went back to the barn, there was an- 
other chicken perched on the old hen’s back, and 
two more sticking their heads out from under her 
wing—all white as snow, save one, who had little 
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“ey shall call him Speckle,” said Patty; ‘‘and the 
one that climbed up on his mother’s back I shall call’ 
Nimble, because he is so spry.” 

The hen had got up, and the little unnamed chick- 
en stood looking about him disconsolately. He kept 
his head moving from one side to the other, continu- 
ally, and all at once he started and ran frantically 
into the middle of the barn-floor, then back again to 
bis mother, jerking his head and his queer little 
downy boily all the way. 

‘*I don’t think he is quite in his right mind. I 
would call him Crazy, if I were you,” said grandpa. 

* Crazy he shall be!” said Patty, laughing. “And 
now they are all named. There wont be any more, 
will there, grandpa?” 

“T guess not,” said Grandpa. 
I expected you would have. 
fectly satistied.” 

*O, Lam,” said Patty. 

But then the question was, how long would it take 
six heus to lay five-dollars’ worth of eggs? And 
there was the dreadful possibility that some of them 
might be roosters; and Jake had told her that roost- 
ers—great lazy things!—only laid on Sandays. In 
six months, grandpa said, if the chickens grew to be | 
good hens, indastrious and disposed to pay for their 
keeping, they would begin to my eggs. And six 
months was not so very long a time to wait. But 
alas for poor Patty’s hopes! On the second day of 
his life, poor Crazy fell ill. Patty carried him into 
the kitchen, and put him on cotton-wool, in a basket 
beside the tire, and grandpa and grandma tried in 
every way to cure him, but all in vain; befure the 
next morning he died. 

Patty grieved deeply; and O, how was her grief in- 
creased, when, on going to the barn, she found that 
Blackie had disappeared! A strange cat might have 
got into the barn in the night, grandpa thought, and 
murdered poor Blackie. Old Moses, their own cat, 
was too well-bred to be suspected, for a moment, of 
having touched achicken. Jake thought it possible 
that a rat had carried him off, and this was sadly 
proved to have been the case; for when Patty went 
into the barn that afternoon to look, fur the twentieth 
time that day, at her chickens, she saw a grext, old 
gray rat scampering off with poor speckle in his 
mouth! and though she screamed and ran after him 
as fast as she could, he disappeared in his hole before 
she could reach him. 

Patty felt as if she never could be comforted then. 
To have Speckle die sach a horrible death, when, if 
she had only come out a few minutes before, she 
might have prevented it! And she was angry enough 
with the old hen, who, instead of taking care of her 
chickens, had left them and started off to the other 
end of the barn. It wasa slight comfort that Jake 
shot three great rats that day, and atter that no more 
chickens disappeared. Patty sti!l had Nimble, Yel- 
lowy and Stilt. But O, how homely Yellowy was! 
Patty coulin’t bear to look at him. As he grew 
larger, he looked tunnier than at first, and he wad- 
dled about so qaeerly on his fist feet! 

One day, when they were two weeks old, and had 
been running about out of doors for a long time, they 
wandered out of the yard down into the meadow. 
Patty ftullowed them, tur she didn’t like to have them 
go out of her sigat since she had lost so many of 
them, and she sat down on a stone and watched 
them. She was never tired of doing that. But just 
us soun a8 Yellowy espied the great pond in the mid- 
dle of the meadow, he ran towards it as fast as his 


** Six are more than 
You ought to be per- 





wee legs would carry him, and, to Patty’s great 
alarm, plunged into it at ouce! 
Grandpa and Jake in a breath, and the old hen ran 
frantically to the edge of the pond, clocking with all 
her might. 

Jake heard Patty scream, and came running; bat 
when he got there, there was Yellowy, not drowned, 
bat sailing tranqailly far out on the pond! 

“Jake, do get him—he will be drowned!” cried 
Patty. 

Jake only laughed at Patty’s distressed face— 
laughed as if it were something very funny indeed. 

*O no; he wont drown,” said Jake. 

** Well, isn’t he the queerest chicken!” said Patty, 
watching him, breathlessly. 

‘*‘A queer chicken he is!—a duck of a chicken!” 
said Jake, fairly screaming with laughter. 


A sadden light flashed upon Patty’s mind, and she |! of money, about one hundred drachms, and a gold 


began to feel very foolish. 

“Jake, heis a duck, isn’t he? Bat howcould a 
duck be hatched out of a hen’s egg?” she said. 

This problem in natural history only made Jake 


laugh the more, and Patty, seeing that she could get Saturday, and the happy pair do not leave the house 
no information from him, went upto ask grandma , of the bride’s parents till the next day, w 


about it, as fast as she could ran. 


duck, at the first glance, but they had kept it*from 


her for fan, and.-to see what she would say when | 


Yellowy began toswim. There must have been a 
duck’s egg among the eggs that grandpa had bought 
at the store. 

After that, Patty liked Yellowy less than before. 
She didn’t like to have everybody laughing at her, 
and she felt as if Yellowy were to blame for being a 
duck. 

The chickens didn’t seem to like him, either, or 
the oli hen, and poor Yellowy wandered off by him- 
self almost ali the time. 

The summer went by, and the three chickens grew 
to be very nice-looking hens; bat Yellowy grew up 
as homely as she had been in her yoangest days. 

In the first of October, Nimble laid an egg, and 
such a cackling and rejoicing as they all made over 
it! Stilt, not to be outdone, laid one the very next 





spots of black on him. 


day. And so they went on, regularly, until, on the 


situation; he left home, made his way to college, 
Patty screamed for | 





Grandma owned that they all knew Yellowy was a= cording to the good old custom, precedes 





first day of December, Patty had sold two-dollars’ 
worth of eggs. But that was not five dollars, and 
the next week Patty was going home, and she 
couldn’t get the little wheeled chair for Harry! Yel- 
lowy, lazy Yellowy, had never been known to lay an 
egg! 

The very night before Patty was to go home, 
grandpa came in, and said: 

“1t is a pity your duck doesn’t lay, Patty. Farmer 
Jipson wants to get some duck’s eggs; he says he 
will give sixty cents a dozen for them, to carry to 
market. He can get more than that, in the city, for 
them.” 

“TI think she does lay, somewhere,” said Jake, who 
had jast comgin with the milk. ‘ She goes into the 
barn at just about. the same time every morning, 
and stays quite a while.” 

“Tam going to see,” said Patty, instantly, with a 
ray of hope darting into her mind. “If there is an 
egg in the barn, I’il find it!” 

She had a long, weary search, and gave up at last. 
There was not an egg to be found, and no sign of a 
nest. 

“T might have known she wouldn’t lay any,” said 
Patty, almost croasly; for she was so disappointed. 

She thought she woald go and bid old Betsey the 
cow good-by, becauge she might never see her again; 
and then she went into old Dobbin’s stall. He was 
the best old horse that ever was, and very fond of 
Patty. But he didn’t receive much attention from 
Patty that night, fur she had caught sigkt of some- 
thing white shining under the louse hay on the floor 
below Dobbin’s feed-box. She pulled the hay away, 
and what do you think she found? A great heap of 
shining, bluish-white duck’s eggs! Patty ran into 
the house, and bronght the whole family out to see 
them. Grandma brought a dish to put them in, and 
grandpa counted them. Five dozen and one more 
there were! 

Patty went and found Yellowy, and, to her aston- 
ishment, took her up in her arms and hugged her, 
till she cackled in uffright. 

That very night, the eggs were sold to Farmer Jip- 
son for three dollars; and Patty was sure that in the 
whole world there was nobody happier than she. 
But she was even bappier when she had bought the 
chair, and saw how delighted Harry was, and how 
much comfort he took in it. 

Nimble, and Stilt, and Yellowy are all alive to this 
day, though they have outlived their usefulness. 
Patty goes every summer to see them, and they 
know her and run to her at once. And Yellowy— 
poor, homely, despised Yeliowy—is her favorite of 
them all! 
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PADDLE YOUR O 


Judge S. gave his son a thousand dullars, telling 
him to go to college and graduate. The son returned 
at the end of the Freshman year, without a dollar, 
and with several ugly habjts. About theclose of the 
vacation, the jadge said to his son: 

“Well, William, are you going to college this 
year?”’ 

* Have no money, father.” $ 

“ But I gave you a thousand dollars to graduate on.” 

* It’s all gone, father.” 

“ Very well, my son; it was all I could give you. 
You can’t stay here; you must now pay your own 
way in the world.” 

A new light broke in upon the vision of the aston- 
ished young man. He accommodated himself to the 
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graduated at. the head of his class, studied law, be- 
came Governor of the State of New York, entered 
the Cabinet of the President of the United States, 
and has made a record for bimself that will not soon 
die, being none other than William H. Seward. 





COURTSHIP IN THE EAST. 


One great feature of Western life is entirely want- 
ing in the East: there is no love-making. In Eubea, 
the parents of young people generally fhake up the 
matches with a pradent eye to worldly gitts. Then 
the peasant suitor, shy and blushing, is broaght to the 
house of the bride’s parents by his own progenitors; 
guns are fired and a feast is given in honor of the en- 
gagement, the lover on this occasion making a present 


ring, in retarn for which he receives, as a pledge of 
the lady’s affection, some pieces of needlework, often 
@ rough silk shirt. The wedding, which followsa pre- 
vious ceremony of betrothal, generally takes place on 


are 
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, bear- 
: ing a cold shoulder of mutton ona pole. If the girls 
like to brave the parental anger, they may, of course, 
refuse the swain; but if they accept his offering, they 
are publicly acknowledged as engaged. Asa point of 
honor, the-girl is expected to spend this money in use- 
ful articles or ornaments for her person, and not a 
few, they say, are entrapped by the present into a 
consent, which,when the money is laid out, they do not 
know how to retract. All the Eubcesn girls are spin- 
sters, and with a hand-bobbin can twirl rough yarn 
from a lump of cotton-wool on a stick, and then 
weave it into garments. They are rarely or never 
unmarried, and are not allowed to waste their accom- 
plishments on the desert air of single life. The Greek 
thinks he loses self-respect by showing devotion to & 
woman. And the women, obliged to marry, where to 
be unmarried is deemed disgraceful, tremble as they 
surrender themselves toa man of whose inner nature 
they have seen and can know nothing. 


escorted home by their godfather, whoso 
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